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_ AUCTION 


LDRIDGES (Est. 1753) AUCTION SALES every 

Wednesday at 11 a.m. of furniture, jewellery, 
silver, etc. Entries invited for future sales. Cata- 
logue and terms on application. Transport can be 
arranged. Valuations for all purposes, including 
probate, insurance, etc. Town or country. Ad- 
vice given without fee or obligation.—WILLIAM 
ROAD, Hampstead Rd,N.W.1. Tel. EUSton 2745. 











PERSONAL 


CCOMMODATION for a few Paying Guests on 
gentleman's beautiful modern Country 
Estate in Surrey, 55 mins. London. Central heat- 
ing. h. and c. each bedroom, playroom, tennis 
court, park, gardens, paddocks. High-class horses 
for hacking and hunting. Excellent cuisine. 
Home farm. Brochure available.—Box 653. = 
CCOMMODATION available in comfortable 
Residential Nursing Home. Fees from 10 gns. 
—BELFIELD, Hollington Park, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, Hastings 1623. Ss 
ROPRIETOR of small Highland Estate offers 
free self-contained accommodation furnished 
or unfurnished (5 rooms, kitchen, bathroom and 
central heating). Fishing and stalking in 
exchange for helping in running the property and 
taking charge when owner is away.—Box 1207. _ 
HE ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH PICTURE 
RESTORERS. The Association will consider 
applications for apprenticeships from youths of 
15-18 years of age.—All communications to the 
Hon. Secretary, MISS A. RENEE, 3, Dudley 
House, 169, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 




















O LET ON LEASE, Sporting Rights about 

1,412 acres in the parishes of Buriton and 
Clanfield, Hants.—Offers to FORESTRY COM- 
MISSION, “Danesfield,”” Grange Road, Woking, 
Surrey. 
W ANTED, two-three rooms, bathroom en suite 

and c.h., with service, in country house of 
character.—Box 1205. 


___ MISCELLANEOUS 


FEW OLD MASTERS PAINTINGS, mostly 

Dutch, for disposal reasonably.—List and 
photographs, et2., St. Mary’s Hall, Scilly Isles, 
Cornwall 

SAFE INVE3TMENT equal to a return of over 

4 per cent. Sums of £25 up to £5,000 may be 
invested with the Maidenhead Building Society. 
Interest is paid at the rate of 2% per cent. Income 
tax is paid by the Society.—Further particulars 
from SECRETARY, Tudor House, 58, King Street, 
Maidenhead. Telephone 1277. 

NTIQUES ani FURNISHING. A choice collec- 
+4 tion of Georgian Chairs, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Tables, Bureaux, Tallboys, Chests, Persian Rugs, 
Mirrors, Ornamental China, Chinese Porcelain 
and Ivories, Cut Glass, etc. Inspection invited.— 
WILLIAM WILLETT, LTD., Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
Tel.: SLOane 8141. 

)OKS OF THE YEAR. The illustrated Reviews 

Section of the British Annual of Literature. 
A carefully selected list of outstanding books, 
impartially reviewed, 1/- from all newsagents and 
booksellers. Published by the British Authors’ 
Press.—Distributed by HANDEL, SMITHY & CoO., 
395. Edgware Road, W.2. 
ARDS. A R2MINDER! The Original HAPPY 
FAMILY cavds with all the old favourites. 
Bones the Butcher, Potts the Painter, Soot the 
Sweep, etc.. are still published at 4/9. Obtainable 
from any good stores, sports shops, etc., or direct 
at 5/-, post free, from JOHN JAQUES & SON, 
LTD., Thornton Heath, Surrey. 

ARPETS DYED OR CLEANED at home or in 

our works. Town or country. Estimates with 
pleasure.—FLEtT CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851. 

TAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and Moder Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices.—Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., the Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. REG. 1396. 











TAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 


Export. Hignest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
RESSMAKER.—Customers’ material made up 
to own design or from latest Paris sketches. 
Orders promptly executed.—MICHELLE, 44a, 
Dover Street, W.1. REGent 5166. 
ELECTRIC FOOD MIXERS, Bed Warmers, Tool 
~ Kits, Torches, Cocktail Wagons, Travel Bags, 
and many others are presented in our Xmas Cata- 
logue.—-Please write for it: JOHN STREAM, LTD., 
300, Kingston Road, London, S.W.20. 
FURNISHING FABRICS, decor accessories, 
interior decoration in period and contempor- 
ary styles.—DECORATIVE ART GUILD, 43, 
Lower Belgrave Street, S.W.1. SLOane 9803/4. 
ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re-linings, 
frames, etc. Post or call for estimate: 
REMAKE HANDBAG CO., 183a, Brompton Road, 
(Corner Beauchamp Place), three turnings from 
Harrods 
AND LOOMS for home weaving, bench made 
by Centerbury craftsmen.—TIllustrated leafiet 
from DOUGLAS ANDREW, LTD., Summer Hill, 
Harbledown, Canterbury, Coupon-free weaving 
yarns. 
NITTING. Hand-knitted garments to cus- 
tomer’s own wool and patterns. Moderate 
charges.—Write: WINTERBONE, 41, York Road, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 
EISSEN DINNER SERVICE, 85 pieces, £60. 
Other china of interest. Also Russian objets 
dart. Christmas gifts from 5/- to 5 gns.— 
ALEXANDRE RAGHINSKRY, 77, Blandford Street, 
Baker Street, W.1. WELbeck 6018. 
MALL LIBRARIES purchased, racing, breed- 
ing, horse and stable management, general 
sport. ‘“‘Raceform’ and ‘Racing Up-to-Date”’ 
Annuals. — TURF NEWSPAPERS, LTD., 55, 
Curzon Street, London, W.1. 
RAIN YOUR DOG in elementary obedience 
and road safety by Correspondence Course. 
rrained dogs are happy, safe and content.—Pros- 
pectus and full details'from SECRETARY, 
National Canine Defence League, 8, Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. REGent 2546. 








COUNTRY LIFE—DECEMBER 3, 1948 
CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Per line: Private 3/-; Personal and Trade 4/-; (minimun 3 lines). Box Fee 1/6. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





HOTELS AND GUESTS 





R° FOX (in person) and HIS BAND now avail- 
able Hunt, County Balls, Weddings, Social 
Functions, etc.—Write: 173, Kensington High 
Street, W.8. B.B.C. Decca records. 


ISITING BEAUTY SPECIALIST. Expert Face 

Massage and Hand Treatments given at 
ladies’ homes.—MISS FARLEY, 12, Lancaster 
Lodge, W.11. PARK 6765. 

ATCHES OF SWITZERLAND offer highest 

prices for diamond and platinum wrist 
watches, ruby and diamond cocktail watches, 
jewelled fob watches and other high-grade types. 
—Write or call at 15, New Bond Street, W.1. 

OUR CHRISTMAS WINE. Wholesome full- 

strength old-fashioned Wines for trifling cost. 
Send for Mrs. Hannah Pretyman’s Book, 33 
Recipes for Home-made Wines, 1/6 per copy, post 
free.—J. STEELE, Bookseller, 84, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, Londo~ E.C.4. 


© OR SALE be 
1 2-BORE new Hammerless Ejector Sidelock 
Gun for sale, by Fronc Sodia of Ferlach, 
ref. ‘Country Life,’ July 30. £100.—NOTLEY, 
Bell Vale, Haslemere. yas 
BEAUTIFUL Oil Paintings of New Zealand 
scenes. Several available.—Box 1209. 
OUPON-SAVING KNITTING WOOLS. Hand- 
knitting wool of exceptional quality in ten 
beautiful shades of Fawn, Lovat Green, Green, 
Grey, Rust, Heather, Camel, Lovat Blue, Emerald 
and Nigger. Makes long-wearing socks, golf hose, 
jumpers, slipovers and children’s wear and washes 
well. Price 14/6 per pound, post free as packed, 
4 coupons per pound. Satisfaction or remittance 
and coupons refunded. Send for list of hand- 
knitted Shetland garments, now tax free and 
reduced coupon rates.—HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 
WEAVERS, Muir of Aird, Benbecula, Outer 
Hebrides. 
ISHING BROGUES, first quality, 55/-, no 
coupons. Also Wading Trousers.—FOSTER 
BROS., Ashbourne, 
For Sale, Chinese Carpet, unused, 12ft. x 9ft., 
beautifully coloured, £200. Seen London.— 
Box 1201. 





























ADY has latest model Frocks, Coats and Hats 
for sale. Practically unworn, condition as 
new. No coupons. Very reasonable prices. Would 
prefer regular sale arrangement, as space is 
needed. Seen London. Definitely no dealers.— 
Write, Box 1206. 
ICE selection Rare Books on horse-racing, 
reminiscences, breeding, etc. List sent.— 
BM/NCAP, London, W.C.1. 
NOUTRIA LAMB three-quarter-length Fur Coat, 
£14. Yellow/brown Tweed Dress, £7. Brown 
Tweed Coat, check collar and cuffs, £10. Brown/ 
white Herringbone Tailored Coat, velvet collar, 
£12. Bust 36, hips 38.—Box 1210. 
paAr Hammerless Ejector Guns by Holland and 
Holland, hardly ever used since 1915 but in 
excellent condition. Best offer over £250.—Apply, 
30, Ebury Street, S.W.1. 
CULPTURED MEMORIALS, 67, Ebury Street, 
London, S.W.1. A centre for artist-designed 
memorials in British stones, with good lettering. 
—Particulars and illustrated leafiet on request. 
TAGHORN. Buttons and many other articles 
of quality in Staghorn and Whale Ivory. 
Finest Scottish craftsmanship.—HIGHLAND 
HORNCRAFT LTD., 18, York Place, Edinburgh. 


STAMPS. Big range of Georgian Colonials, 
many scarce, all 1d. each; approval.— 
CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
HE New “Berkeley”? 22-ft. Ambassador Cara- 
van; standard £795; de luxe £895; now on view 
at CARAVANIA LTD., 200-220, Cricklewood 
Broadway, London, N.W.2. GLAdstone 3434. 
SITUATIONS 
None of the vacancies in these columns relates to 
a man between the ages of 18 and 50 incl., or a 
woman between the ages of 18 and 40 incl., unless 
he or she is excepted from the provisions of The 
Control of Engagement Order 1947, or the vacancy 
is for employment excepted from the provisions of 
that Order. 














Vacant — 
RGENTLY wanted, country-loving Nanny of 
happy disposition to look after two little boys 

aged 1% and 3, in modernised farmhouse. Quiet 

life. Television in nursery. Rich farm produce,— 

Write: MRS. TOMKIN, Amberden Hall, Widding- 

ton, Saffron Walden, Essex. 

Wanted _ i 3 
HARMING Young Lady seeks pleasant occupa- 
tion, light duties. Cultured, cheerful and 

amiable.—Reply Box 1213. rae 
ADY Secretary requires residential post, pre- 
ferably farm. Capable driver.—Box 1212. 
ROPERTY Maintenance Manager requires 
situation with first class property owners. 

Fifteen years’ experience of public building main- 

tenance work. Wish to take sole control of all 

depts. covering painting, plumbing, carpentry, 
electrical, etc., used to control of labour and 
general administration. Age 37 years. Own car.— 

Box 126), : 

OUNGISH LADY, back from Europe, offers 
services in country house or kennels for keep 
or quarters; quite energetic, but inexperienced.— 

Box 1188. 





GARDENING 

A WELL-KNOWN LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

is now available for consultation in the 
Shropshire, Staffordshire, Worcestershire area on 
all questions of garden development.-—Apply: 
MIDLAND GARDENS, LTD., Exchange Street, 
Wolverhampton. 

EAN AND PEA TRAINING NETS. New extra 

stout rot-proofed Green Hemp, 3 in. square 
mesh, guaranteed years; 24 ft. long, 3 ft. high, 5/-; 
by 4', ft., 8/-; by 6 ft., 9/-; by 9 ft., 14/-. Also new 
Poultry Enclosing Nets, extra heavy, rot-proofed: 
3 in. square mesh, 24 ft. by 3 ft., 6/-; by 4% ft., 
7/6; by 6 ft., 9/-; by 9 ft., 14/-. Carriage paid. Sent 
at once. Also Garden Protection Nets, Cricket 
and Tennis Nets, Rabbit and Anglers’ Nets. 
Catalogue free.—SUTTON, Netmaker, Sidcup, 
Kent. 


ADELAIDE HOUSE, BEACH STREET, DEAL, 
within a few minutes of the Royal Cinque 





Ports Golf Course. Resident Proprietors. Tel.: 
Deal 779. ciel : 
A2RGYLLSHIRE. ARGYLL ARMS HOTEL, 

INVERARAY. Fully licensed. Big log fires 


and good food. Own farm. Resident piper. Riding 
and driving in beautiful country. Deer-stalking, 
salmon and sea trout fishing, tennis and bowling. 
Through train from London to Dalmally or 
Arrochar or MacBrayne’s bus from Glasgow, 
Well-stocked bar. Under personal supervision of 
Proprietor: J. R. CARMICHAEL. ’Phone: Office 13, 
heh, ae Ea ae een 

ALLYLICKEY HOUSE HOTEL, BANTRY BAY, 

Mild winter climate, magnificent situation, 
luxuriously furnished, excellent food, good 
library. Rough shooting, hard tennis court, golf 
(6% miles), fully licensed.—MRS. K. E. GRAVES, 
Proprietor and Manager. 


BALLYNAHINCH CASTLE, CONNEMARA, 
IRELAND. A ‘“‘Failte’’ Hotel offering every 
comfort and excellent catering. Delightfully 
situated in own grounds. Mild climate. Shooting 
rights over 40,000 acres reserved for guests.— 
Inquiries to MANAGERESS. 





BotrLeicH GRANGE HOTEL, Botley, near 
Southampton. A charming Country Hotel in 
glorious Hampshire. Beautiful parkland and 
every comfort. Moderate winter terms. Recom- 
mended by A. A. and R.A.C. Telephone: Botley 39. 


BEFIGHTON. THE ROYAL ALBION. Tel. 9202 
(4 lines); Telegrams: ‘“‘Royalbion.’’ The ideal 
hotel for winter holidays. _ 
ARLYON BAY, St. Austell, S. Cornwall. 
CLIFF HEAD HOTEL are celebrating Christ- 
mas with their usual informal house party. Good 
cheer, friendliness and gaiety. Write early for 
particulars. Club licence. Tel.: Par 125. 


HATEAU BELLEVUE, TOTNES. An ideal 
winter home. Central heating, home produce. 
Excellent cuisine. An English hotel carried on in 
a French style. Christmas programme, Dec. 24-29. 
Telephone for brochure, Totnes 2152. 


EVON. MOORSIDE HOTEL, LYDFORD. 
Ideal for comfort, relaxation, together with 
excellent food. — 


ORTFIELD HOTEL, SIDMOUTH, S. DEVON. 

Under Royal Patronage. A.A.****, R.A.C. 
Dignity without ceremony; sublime comfort 
without ostentation; perfection in cuisine and 
service and a grand position by the sea. Every 
amenity to be expected of a first-class hotel, 
including a full licence. Tel. 903-4. 


ABIT-FORMING! It very easily becomes a 

habit to visit this gracious, 16th-century 
Country House Hotel. Its beautiful, tall-timbered 
grounds, 400 acres of shooting, good riding hacks, 
perfect field and woodland walks, log fires, central 
heating and now quite famous meals; all these, 
with its proximity to interesting and lovely 
Oxford (7 miles—regular car service at nominal 
rates) combine to ensure a visit (long or short) of 
memorable enjoyment to all lovers of the English 
countryside. Club licence for residents. Bro- 
chure.—STUDLEY PRIORY, Horton-cum-Stud- 
ley, Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St. John 3. 


OVE. Small Private Hotel; hot and cold water 
and gas fires in rooms; central heating; open 
to permanent residents from 5 gns.; by sea front; 
central.—‘RUTHERGLEN,” 3, Lansdowne Place, 
Hove 2, Sussex. 
NAPPE CROSS HOTEL, near EXMOUTH, 
S. Devon. Why not winter in one of the most 
beautifully apptd. mansion hotels in the country? 
6-7 gns. extended visits. Every amenity incl. 
cent. htg. all rooms. Perfect cuisine. Licensed. 
28 acres. Grand view over sea and estuary.— 
Tel.: Exmouth 3643. 
TTERBOURNE HOTEL, BUDLEIGH SALTER- 
TON. A.A. and R.A.C. Warmth, courtesy and 
comfort during winter. October to April from 5 
to 7 guineas per week, positively no extras. Good 
food. Yorkshire cooking. Table licence. Central 
heating, coal and gas fires. Open Christmas. 
EA HOUSE, HARBOURVIEW. KILBRITTAIN, 
CO. CORK, EIRE. Why not winter in mild 
climate, glorious surroundings, excellent food, 
good fires, h. & c. throughout. Fishing, rough 
shooting, hunting. 
TUDLAND, DORSET (6 miles Bournemouth). 
An ideal retreat for the winter. Comfortable 
Guest House in 12 acres lovely grounds. Every 
refined comfort. Central heating. Log fires. 
Limited number couples at 10-14 gns p.w. double 
(7 gns. single) from October 1. Brochure from 
BM/Hotels, London, W.C.1. 
T. IVES, CORNWALL. PORTHMINSTER 
HOTEL. Spend Christmas in sunny St. Ives. 
Enjoy the gaiety at the Porthminster and find 
satisfaction in its long-standing reputation for 
comfort, good food and excellent service. Over- 
looks sea. Fully licensed. Tel. 321. 
HAT old and most revered of all the Prime 
Inns of this world. 

THE SPREAD EAGLE HOTEL 
Midhurst Sussex 
A gateway to the Sussex Downs. 

HE LODGE HOTEL, Englefield Green, Surrey. 

Station: Egham. Telephone: Egham 197/359. 
London 20 miles. Buses to Windsor, Staines, Vir- 
ginia Water, quite near, Ascot 4 miles. All rooms 
fitted h. and c. and gas fires. Riding and golf in 
the vicinity. Beautiful gardens, good food.— 
Resident Proprietress: MISS HILDA DOWNIE. 
Our slogan: ‘‘Home is our only competitor.” 





PTON HYDRO., GOREY, CO. WEXFORD. 

’Phone: Kilmuckridge 3. Natural thera- 
peutics. Sea bathing. Jersey dairy herd. Non- 
patients from 8 guineas. 





TRAVEL ; 


BEACTIFUL Swiss winter holidays at Hotel- 
Pension Maria in Sils-Maria, Upper Engadin, 
6% miles from St. Moritz. Rates from £8 to £9 
inclusive per week; h. and c. water all rooms, good 
cuisine. Swiss ski-ing school and ice rink. Slopes 
for beginners. 











Be TRAVEL 

LEISURELY MOTOR 7oURS- >= 
1949 ure dates: SPRING: (A) Ronen 
Capri. (B) Venice/Florence/Riviera, —Y- 
May 7, May 21, June 25, Sept. 3, Sept, 17, Oct 


(Also Sicily Tour in March.) SUMMER: 
mites and Venice. ) 
(E) Swiss Heights. 


( 
(D) Austria and totes, 
(F) Mountain Hotels an 


Alpine Flowers. June 11, June 25, Jul 4 
Sept. 3. Programme ready mid lena, :~ = 
your date now.—LAMMIN TouRS, [rp 


Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8, hee 
Vale 4321.) ® (Tel: MATda 
GUTH AFRICA WITHOUT WAITING, Ship, raj 

£69. East Africa, India, Australia, New'ju 
land, Argentine, U.S.A., Canada.—Write O.P “ri 
CLUB, Veryan, Cornwall. meee 


WITZERLAND. Winter at Montreux 
s Montreux, exe t 
dry climate. Book now at Hotel ioe 
looking Lake, warm and comfortable : first-clas 
food and all amenities; 8 guineas weekly inclusive 
WITZERLAND. Guests received in z 


la 
fortable and splendidly situated oe and 


chi i 
Swiss/French Alps. Winter sports, spring ee 
summer and autumn seasons. Mod. terme 


Special arrangements for long visits,—c, p W 
ALLISTONE, Chalet Bon Accueil, Chateau @’Oex, 
INTER SUNSHINE IN MADEIRA Anp 
TENERIFFE. Three weeks’ holiday in th 
sun. Round voyages by M.S. VENUS with 10 da: ~ 
stay et Madeira or Teneriffe. Regular sailings 
December to April. Inclusive charges from 74 
leaving £26 out of foreign allowance for spendin, 
—Full details from THOS. COOK & SON LTD. 
Dept. HOL/13c/SS, Berkeley Street, London, W.1, 
or branches. emai 
INTER SPORTS. If you would like to join 
an informal winter sports party or visit 
independently attractive unspoilt places jn 
Switzerland, France or Austria, please contact 
now ERNA LOW, 9, Reece Mews, London, 8.W.7 
KENsington 0911. es 








EDUCATIONAL 

(CADET SCHOOL SHIP, H.M.S. Conway, 

Training afloat. Recognised by the Ministry 
of Education as a Public School. Nominations 
are made to the Royal Navy, Royal Air Force and 
the principal Shipping Companies. Cadets on 
entry are enrolled Cadets R.N.R. The Conway 
Course is primarily designed to fit boys for 
ultimate command in the Merchant Navy, Age 
of admission: Between 13% and 16% years, Fees 
£200 p.a. (including cost of uniform), Prospectus 
giving complete details of training, etc., can be 
obtained from the Captain, H.M.S. CONWAY, off 
Bangor, Menai Straits. Offices: Nautilus House 
6, Rumford Place, Liverpool, 3. Secretary: 
ALFRED WILSON. : 

HORT STORY WRITING. Send 2%4. for 

“Stories that Sell To-day” (a special bulletin) 
and prospectus of world-famous course,—REGENT 
INSTITUTE, 195a, Palace Gate, W.8. 


HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 

ECONOMY, EASTBOURNE. The Spring 
Term commences January 19, 1949. All branches 
of Domestic Science taught. Day and resident 
pupils. Certificates granted.—PRINCIPAL: MISS 
RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, EDINBURGH 
COLLEGE OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


LIVESTCCK 
IREDALE Puppies, pedigree.—AITKENS, The 
Cottage in the Park, Ashtead, Surrey.—Te). 
2914. 
RAMBER SCHIPPERKES for sale from cham- 
pion stock, unrelated dog and bitch, also 
puppies both sexes. Prices reasonable—O 
MACCARTHY, Bramber Down Peppercombe Road, 
Eastbourne. 
AIRN TERRIERS. Two very promising cream 
Bitch Puppies, 5 and 6 months old, suitable 
for showing.—MRS. BENTLEY-CARR, Gt. Wen- 
ham Hall, nr. Colchester. 
OCKER PUPPIES, two litters, golden, black 
and white. Beautiful, healthy puppies; splen- 
did pedigrees; working strain. Lovely pets, 
£5/5/- each.—HON. MRS. FIELD, Bourton, Much 
Wenlock, Salop. Tel.: Brockton 223, 
ENNETH J. BEESTON, Burley Farm, Alles- 
tree, Derby. Tel. 57611 (two lines), Classically 
bred thoroughbred Horses, all ages. Specialists 
in Ayrshire and Shorthorn Dairy Cattle and 
Calves of the better kind. T.T. or Attested if 
required; commercial prices: 7 days’ approval, 
Prices and brochure on reavest. 
WANTED 
PPARFL. Highest prices returned for dis- 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, Furs, Cloth- 
ing of all kinds.—Private owners may send with 
safety to Dept. C.L., JOHNSON, DYMOND AND 
SON, LTD., Auctioneers (Est. 1798), 24-25, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 
OINS AND MEDALS bought and sold; highest 
prices paid for collections fine and rare 
pieces, especially gold. Seaby’s Monthly Coin 
and Medal Bulletin, 5/- pes annum.— B. A. SEABY 
LTD., 65, Gt. Portland Street, London, W.1. 
ISSES MANN AND SHACKLETON pay high 
prices for Linen, Curtains, Blankets, etc., 
Silver and Plated Goods, Jewellery of every 
description. Also ladies’, gentlemen's and chil- 
dren’s discarded or misfit Garments and Furs. 
Offers or cheque by return for consignment sent 
Est. 1860.—Fern House, Norbiton, Surrey. 
UITS WANTED! Gentlemen's Clothing of every 
description wanted for cash. Generous offer by 
return of post. Goods returned carriage paid if 
offer not accepted. Established 80 years!— 
DIGGLE & TAYLOR, 140, Yorkshire Street, 
Rochdale. 
“COUNTRY LIFE” COPIES 

















“Q)OUNTRY LIFE,” 86 copies. August 20, 19% 
until April 6, 1945. Complete and clean— 
Offers to Gt. Wenham Hall, nr. Colchester. 
“@X‘OUNTRY LIFE,” three complete years 
1946-7-8, in clean condition.—Offers to 
OWEN, 15, Liverpool Road, Birkdale, Lancs. 


OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTIONS 
ADVERTISING ON PAGE 1146 
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67, 
ia KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
— 
’ 
S.A 
= PEMBROKESHIRE—THREE MILES FROM THE SEA 
Over THE CORSTON ESTATE. NEAR PEMBROKE. 474 ACRES 
“Class 
usive An attractive Queen Anne 
com: and early Georgian 
7 in Residence. 
— Three reception rooms, 11 
B. W. bedrooms, 3 _ bathrooms. 
t'0ex, Well-timbered gardens. 
_— Woodland and land, 
Oe about 77 acres. 
ilings Shooting on the estate. 
Analg Home Farm with farmhouse, 
LTD. buildings, and 171 acres. 
, Wa, Corston Lodge and 7 
- other cottage properties. 
howe Valuable blocks of farmland. 
8 in Important agricultural and 
yy “eere accommodation land. . . , , 
eg For Sale by Auction as a whole or in 15 Lots at the Town Hall, Pembroke, on Thursday, December 9, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
— y y 
Solicitors: Messrs. LEWIS & LEWIS and GISBORNE & CO., 10, 11 and 12, Ely Place, E.C.1. Land Agents: Messrs. FRANK NEWMAN & SON, 
Way, 34, Savile Row, W.1. Auctioneers: Mr. J. A. ROCH, Main Street, Pembroke, and Messrs. KNIGHT, ‘FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars 1/-. 
histry 
sions BERMUDA 
ton In the lovely residential district of Paget. Within easy reach of Hamilton with all its many amenities. 
aa ‘‘WOODLANDS”’ 
_ A very beautiful modern 
s, Residence exceptionally 
Y, Off well appointed and taste- 
ca fully decorated. 
ial Hall, 2 reception, games 
1. for room, 6 principal and 2 ser- 
a4 vants’ bedrooms, 4_ bath- 
, rooms, maids’ sitting room. 
ESTIC Verandahs and terraces. 
Spring Garage. 
anches 
sident # Guest Cottage of 4 rooms. 
MISS 3 acres of beautiful land- 
wend scape gardens with many 
— : tropical trees and shrubs. 
5 The FOR SALE WITH THE WHOLE OF THE VALUABLE CONTENTS. PRICE £45,000 
—Tel Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,442) 
a 
al WILTSHIRE DOWNS 
le.—O 
Road, 
pend Close to village and station. 
— Stabling. Garage. Outbuildings. 
; The brick and stone built Residence 
bn stands about 400 ft. up on green Garden. Kitchen gardens. Orchards. 
on. sand sub-soil, and is on two floors. Paddock and cottage. 
= Hall, 2 reception rooms, 8 bedrooms, ABOUT 5 ACRES 
vgrnd bathroom. Central heating. Main 
sted electric light and power. Reservoir For Sale Freehold. 
provai, 
water. Modern drainage. 
ant Sole Agents: Messrs. HOOPER PINNIGER & CO., Marlborough, and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. (45,357) 
id with 
D AND 
‘= BETWEEN HAYWARDS HEATH AND BRIGHTON 
vee HAMPTON LODGE, HURSTPIERPOINT 
d rare A beautiful Georgian Resi- 
hg dence, fitted with all mod- 
1. ern improvements and 
y high enjoying fine views to the 
8, et south of the Downs. 
a chil Three reception, 6 bedrooms, 
| Furs 3 bathrooms. Modern kit- 
re chen premises with maid’s 
faves sitting room. Central heat- 
offer by ing. Main services. 
paid if Five-roomed flat. Double 
>t _ garage. Stabling. 
Charming gardens and 
ne grounds. 
ABOUT 2% ACRES 
0, 1948 VACANT POSSESSION. ies 
lean.— Freehold for Sale by Auction in the Hanover Square Estate Room on Friday, December 10, at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold). 
= Solicitors : Messrs. SANDERSON, LEE & CO., 7-11, Moorgate, E.C.2. 
ee Auctioneers: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, and Mr. ARTHUR T. TANSLEY, F.A.1., 44, Ship Street, Brighton 1. 
S. MAYfair 3771 Tel ms: 
“tn (10 Ines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 “Galleries, Wesdo. London.”’ 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 


MAYFAIR 3316/7 


CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 





By direction of E. de L. Cazenove, Esq. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE MAJOR PORTION, INCLUDING 
FARMLANDS. 


ee were HALL ESTATE, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


wom Georgian Residence 

| suitable School or Institu- 
1 tion, if not required as 
Private Residence. 


By direction of H. J. P. Bomford. 
“ON THE V ‘OF MEMORY HOUSE AND THE CLOCK COTT 


THE WILTSHIRE-BERKSHIRE BORDERS - 


Situated between Hungerford and Swindon. Hungerford Station 6 “ee (with exrce lent 
train service to London in 14 hours). Swindon 14, Marlborough 104, Newbury 15 4 miles. 
The fine Residential, Sporting and Agricultural Property known as 
Membury House Estate, 
Ramsbury, comprising:— 
A fine Georgian or Regency 
Residence containing 3-4 





reception rooms, 10 bed and 
dressing rooms, 3 _ bath- 
rooms, usual domestic 
offices. Electricity. Excel- 
lent water supply. Central 
heating. Gardens, grounds. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 
billiards room, 5 principal 
bedrooms, 10 secondary 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 


Main electric light. Central 








heating. Outbuildings. Clock cottage 
Delightful gardens. witiec ow i. a 

14 ACRES comfortable farmhouse of 

3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 

HOME FARM of 122 Acres rooms, bathroom. Electri- 
with substantial house and city. "Own water supply. 
buildings. Nine cottages. Farmbuildings, 4 cottages. 


IN ALL ABOUT 308% ACRES 


Sale by Auction as a whole or in three lots (unless previously sold privately) 
at the White Hart Hotel, raw Berks, Thursday, Dec. 9, 1948, at 3 p.m. 
Auctioneers}: Messrs. JACKSON TOPS, Castile St., Cirencester (Tel. 334/65); 
Messrs. HOOPER, PINNIGER & CO., High St., ‘Marlborough (Tel. 41), 


SHROPSHIRE 
Bridgnorth 4 miles, Wolverhampton 15 miles, 
GENUINE QUEEN ANNE PERIOD 


Auction at The Angel Hotel, Northampton, on Friday, December 17, 1948, 
at 2.30 p.m. 
Land Agents: Messrs. FISHER & CO., 43, High Street, Market Harborough. 
Particulars of Auctioneers: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Bridge 
Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6). 








By direction of K. Robson, Esq. 


WESTERN LODGE, 
WINSLOW, BUCKS 


NORTH WALES 


The Chester Office are one of the leading Agents for properties in Wales and they have 
an extensive register of Country and Seaside Residences available, including: 


RESIDENCE 
ATTRACTIVE AND EASILY VALE OF CLWYD. Gentleman’s house, 5 bed., farmbuildings, ob acres ... £5,250 Hall, 4 entertaining rooms, 6 bedrooms, 
WORKED RESIDENCE ANGLESEY. Modern marine residence at Rhosneigr on £6,750 5 dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms, usual 
CHESTER 8 MILES. Country residence, lodge and 14 acres eae a £7,000 domestic offices. 
Two reception, 5 bedrooms, dressing room, BETTWSYCOED. Small Tudor period residence, 2 acres ... : mee £7,500 Main services. Part central heating. 
bathroom. ANGLESEY. Yachtsman’s house fronting Menai Straits, 16 acres” £8,000 Garage, stabling, loose boxes and other 
: : LLANDRINDOD WELLS. 14 miles. Small Georgian’ house and farm, . buildings 
Main e.]. and water. 35 acres F £8,000 isles Pm. r ; ‘s nities 
Garage. Loose boxes. Pretty garden. PRESTATYN. A very charming easily worked residence, 1} acres. £9,000 vely gardens mer grounds, kitchen 
ABERSOCH (near). Six-bedroomed country house with 20 acres . £10,000 garden. 


In all about 2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Recommended by the Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, 
Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348), 


For Sale at a reasonable figure. V ae 4 CLWYD (overlooking). Charming modern residence with 


8 £10,500 
DEGANWY. 


One of the nicest houses in the locality £15,000 

Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS 

AND STAFF, Bridge Street, North- 
ampton. (Tel: 2615/6) 








Full particulars of any of the above will be sent on request to JACKSON- 
STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas Street, Chester (Tel. 1348). 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
NORTH COTSWOLDS, 
MILES HOUSE, CAMPDEN, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A typical example of 15th-century 
Cotswold Architecture, 


Direction of Mrs. E. Thompson. 


EXETER 3 MILES 


GENTLEMAN’S LOVELY GRASS FARM 
With views to sea. 


CHARMING HOUSE WITH pieewneand ETC. 


3-4 reception rooms, cloaks, 
modern kitchen, 'ete., 5 
bed., bath., separate w.c. 


et completely modernised, and in excellent ” ; 
‘ condition throughout. Gardens, 
Entrance hall, 2 reception rooms, compact — 
labour-saving offices, 5 bedrooms (one excep- a og ed 
tionally charming and suitable as a reception e sae c ~ 
room, bathroom. All main services. Pleasant : ge. 

gardens extending to approx. % ACRE 


Auction on Monday, December 13, 1948, at 
3 p.m., at the Lygon Arms Hotel, Campden. 
Hlustrated particulars from Joint Agents: 
JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester), Old 
Council Chambers, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5), 
and CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS AND 
HARRISON, 1, Imperial Square, Chelten- 
ham (Tel. 53439). 


WINKWORTH & CO. 


48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON W.I 


Own electricity 


39 ACRES 





The whole in wonderful condition. 
Recommended. £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, Land Agents, Yeovil (Tel. 1066). 














GROsvenor 3121 
(3 lines) 





25 MILES FROM LONDON 
500 ft. above sea. Village 1 mile. Country town 34 miles. 


A very well-equipped copy of a 
HALF-TIMBERED MANOR HOUSE 
with main water and electricity and central heating. 


By direction of the Honourable F. J. Hopwood. VIEW BY APPOINTMENT ONLY. 
THE BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC OLD PERIOD RESIDENCE 


WAYSTRODE MANOR, COWDEN 


Mentioned in Hasted’s History of Kent. 


a RS nk. 


About 30 miles from London and situated in lovely country between East Grinstead and Tunbridge Wells, facing south 
with pleasant views. 


The House, containing a quantity of origina] 
oak work and other features, has been skilfully 
restored and fitted with every up-to-date 
requirement: Six bedrooms, dressing room, 2 
excellent bathrooms, hall, 3 reception rooms 


OP a LS Rett Fah nS 6 


and compact domestic quarters 


CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN WATER 
AND ELECTRICITY. FITTED BASINS 
IN BEDROOMS. 





Old oast house, barn and other outbuildings. 

Garage. Pair of modern cottages. Exquisite 

old-world gardens and grounds, pasture, 
arable and woodland. 


10 main bedrooms, 4 bath, 4 reception rooms, 4 attics. 


Stabling. Garage. Squash court. Cottages. 
Kitchen garden and delightful grounds. 


PRICE £25,000 WITH I5 ACRES 
(OR WITH EXTRA 60 ACRES OF FARM LAND) 
WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. 





FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 80 ACRES 


Owner’s Agents: WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, 





Mayfair. London, W.1. 


























pete i ae. 


2p ha te ab Fete ih 6 


AS Nain 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By direction of Dr. H. A. C. Gregory, M.C. 
WIGGIN HILL FARM, ST. IVES, HUNTINGDON 389 ACRES 


The superbly equipped Breeding Establishment for Pedigree Dairy Cattle of world-wide fame. 








Georgian Farmhouse, 


Two reception rooms, 7 bedrooms, 
bathroom. Main electric light and 
water. 


Farm manager’s house and two 
cottages. 


Exceptionally fine ranges of farm 

buildings. Surrounded by concrete 

roads and having main water 
and fluorescent lighting laid on. 





Modern cowsheds for 130. 


‘Twelve well-drained concrete yards. 
Ample loose boxes, calf pens and 
bull boxes. 


Large centrally placed fodder store 

with overhead railway from which 

the yards and buildings can be 
served under cover. 


Two grass-drying plants. 


The land lies in a ring fence and 

includes some of the most successful 

Lucerne-Cocksfoot leys in the 
country. 





FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Price and further particulars from the Sole Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 


MAYfair 3771 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Telegrams: 


(10 lines) “Galleries, Wesdo, London.’’ 











Ld 
Tel 3 
roi NICHOLAS ssp Ra 
REGent 0293/3377 “Nichenyer, Piccy, London” 
(Established 1882) 
1, STATION ROAD, READING; 4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 
By order of Executors. WITH VACANT POSSESSION OF THE WHOLE. 


UNSPOILT BERKSHIRE, BETWEEN NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 


Kintbury 2 miles. Newbury 64 miles. Hungerford 44 miles. Frequent bus service. In glorious country surroundings (yet not isolated). 500 ft. above sea level. South aspect. 


4) 





FREEHOLD COUNTRY HOUSE 
OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


EXCELLENT COTTAGE, GARAGE AND 
COWHOUSE. 


Lounge hall, fine drawing room (35 ft. x 20 ft. 
at most), dining room, study, billiards room, 
domestic offices include maid’s sitting room. 
7-8 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
and 3 small staff bedrooms and third bath- 
room (would make good self-contained flat. 


Well-timbered grounds, kitchen garden, 
orchard, 2 fields and a little woodland. 


IN ALL NEARLY 12 ACRES 


MAIN ELECTRICITY. MAIN WATER. FOR SALE FREEHOLD: £7,500 





PART CENTRAL HEATING. A very low price to ensure quick sale 


4 ee ia 


Orders to view from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. DREWEATT, WATSON & BARTON, Newbury (Phone: Newbury 1), or 
Messrs. NICHOLAS, Reading (Phone: Reading 4441/2/3), or 4, Albany Court Yard, W.1 (Phone: REGent 0293). 











SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
tO PICCADILLY, Wa F. L. MERCER & CO rent 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) . ° ° 





SMALL RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
SPORTING ESTATE OF 145 ACRES PROPERTY OF 89 ACRES 
DEVONSHIRE 


IN A DELIGHTFUL PART OF-RURAL ESSEX 
Within 20 miles of London. 


In lovely country yet only 2 miles from Ezeter. 


Charming Old Farmhouse Residence modernised, on high ground facing south with 
distant views. Two reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. Superior cottage. 
Two garages. T.T. farm buildings. 


Th i i is i s corgi le of architecture. 
e unusually attractive Residence is in the modern Georgian style FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





On two floors only with oak panelling, oak floors and other features. Two reception Agents: F. L. MERCER & O0., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REGent 2481. 
rooms (each 80 ft. by 15 ft.), 5 bedrooms, tiled bathroom, 
Central heating. Main services. SOMERSET 
° In the beautiful valley of the Avon with magnificent views, 5 miles from Bradford-on- 
Two cottages (both vacant). Garages. Stabling. Large barn ani range of farm Avon and 6 from Bath. 
buildings. 


STONE-BUILT GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 
of long low elevation, on two floors. Lounge hall, 3 reception, 9 bed and dressing, 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 2 baths. Central heating. Mains. Two on Lovely terraced gardens, orchard 
and tennis court. 
Shooting on the estate, hunting, golf and fishing available. 7% ACRES £9,450 


Fishing i hunting. 
A Suitable family residence or nursing home. 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel.: REGent 2481. Sole Agents: F.L. MERCER & CO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel: REG. 2481. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


REGent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams: “Selanlet, Piccy, London” 











By order of executors of W/Cdr. Woolf Barnato, deceased. 
ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY 


On high ground, 21 miles London with panoramic views of Windsor Castle and surrounding country. 


UNIQUE MODERN RESIDENCE OF GREAT LUXURY 


Designed by Mr. Robert Lutyens in - BUILT-IN SQUASH COURT AND 


exotic Spanish Mission style of California. CINEMA. 


. — ra Pp 
Twenty-five bed and dressing rooms, HEATED SWIMMING POOL. 
10 bathrooms including 5 master suites, 
2 halls, 3 fine reception rooms, cocktail 


FOUR COTTAGES. 
bar, garden and breakfast rooms, Spanish Garages and stabling. 


balconies and loggias. 
Lovely grounds extending to about 


23 ACRES 


Main services. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





Central heating. 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (S8.47,669) 


ABOUT 3 MILES SOUTH OF REIGATE 


300 feet up with wonderful views. 23 miles from coast. 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE AND EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-FITTED RESIDENCE, PARTLY GEORGIAN 





Short drive, hall, 3 fine reception rooms, 4 principal and 
4 secondary bedrooms, cloakroom, 2 bathrooms, compact 
offices. 


Central heating. All Co.’s services. Modern drainage. 
Gardener’s flat. Garages. Store rooms. 


Valuable farmery, dairy, cowhouse, buildings, 4 arable 
and grass fields of 15 ACRES 


CHARMING GROUNDS. KITCHEN GARDENS. 


The whole extends to about 


17 ACRES 





Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6 Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (8.52,932) 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


In the finest residential section in the heart of the city. 


THIS LOVELY COLONIAL GEORGIAN HOUSE 


Completely remodelled and redecorated. 





Retaining old atmosphere and features. 
Five master bedrooms, 4 with terraces, 5 bathrooms, centra 
hall, dining room, double drawing room and porch, usual 
offices, 2 bedrooms, and dining room in former slaves’ 
quarters. 
Main electricity and water. Three weils. 
Two-car garage. 
baa sca eae oat ee BEAUTIFUL GARDENS OF ABOUT 
| ACRE 
forming an ideal setting. 
FOR SALE COMPLETELY FURNISHED 
PRICE £40,000 (OFFERS SUBMITTED) 
Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (N.40,919) 








DELIGHTFUL MINIATURE ESTATE OF 102 ACRES SU RREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 
ESSEX 


In lovely country €miles Chelmsford within good reach of yachting centres. 
EXCEEDINGLY WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE DIGNIFIED COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


Excellent situation 4 miles Haslemere. Magnificent views. 


Charming lounge hall, [2 With suite of reception 
reception rooms, billiards rooms, 23 bed and dressing 
room, 9 bed and dressing RS, See, S, 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, Central heating. 
Co.’s electric light and water. Bloctric tight. 
Conveniently arranged 
Central heating. offices. 
, RANGE OF GARAGE 
Sarge, cnptiel farm AND STABLING. 
buildings and 3 cottages. 
Inexpensive grounds. 
Attractive but inexpen- 








sive gardens. Lodge and 3 cottages. 
PRICE £35,000 AS GOING CONCERN TO BE LET UNFURNISHED. RENT £700 P.A. 
Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. (D.1984) Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (H.14,027) 





BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (Tel.: WIM. 0081) & BISHOP’S STORTFORD (Tel. 243) 




















—— 








ee 





— 
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REGent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 





15 MILES SOUTH OF TOWN 
Pleasantly situate near to the station and convenient for buses, 
shops, ete. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE 
brick built and on two floors only. 
Lounge hall, 2 reception, rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
ain services. 
Well-disposed garden = lawn. flower beds and borders, 
fruit trees, et« 
PRICE FREEHOLD ONLY £4,250 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


bathroom. 


Agents: (18,264) 





SUSSEX COAST 
Situate on high ground near Worthing .nd commanding 
extensive country and sea views. 
AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 
Two reception rooms, 5 bedrooms (2 with basins h. and c.), 
bathroom. 
Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 
Well-stocked garden with tennis court, orchard, kitchen 
ee. ete. * A all 


U RE 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,750 


Agents:;OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,266) 





NEWBURY AND HUNGERFORD 
Ideally situate in lovely rural country, secluded but not isolated. 
HARMING SMALL 17th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
with a wealth of delightful features, at the same time 
up to date and in first-class order. 

Lounge hall, 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Central heating. 
Lovely gardens forming a perfect setting for the 
property and including lawns, flower beds and _ borders, 
orchard, aw? n, meadowland, ete., in all 


Cc 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 





BUCKS NEAR BEACONSFIELD 


OCCUPYING A SUPERB POSITION SOME 600 FEET 
ABOVE SEA LEVEL AND COMMANDING 
WONDERFUL VIEWS 


A Delightful Cottage-style Residence 





Well built and in splendid decorative order. 


Hall, 3 reception rooms, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Main services. Central heating. 
Garage. 


Matured well-timbered gardens including lawns, sunk 
ornamental garden, rockery, orchard, -_ hen garden, etc. 
in all about 2 ACR 


FOR SALE aemeeke 





SUSSEX. NEAR HAYWARDS HEATH 
AN ATTRACTIVE LITTLE MARKET GARDEN 
Well run, in good order, and splendidly equipped. 
Recently erected Bungalow with all modern con- 
veniences and containing 2 reception rooms, 2 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc. 
Fine range of glasshouses. 
FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 10 ACRES 
FREEHOLD ONLY £5,000 
Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





BETWEEN REDHILL AND CRAWLEY 
Situate in a splendid residential area near to the station and 
excellent services of local and Green Line buses. 
AN ATTRACTIVE BRICK-BUILT MODERN 

US 
3 reception, 4-5 bedrooms (all with basins, h. 
and c.), 2 bathrooms. 

_ Main services. Central heating. Garage. 
Well-disposed -— ao witha ve es pn kitchen garden, in all 

UT 1'; ES 
FREEHOLD ONLY" £7,000 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


with hall, 


Agents: (18,254) 





NEAR LEIGHTON BUZZARD 
In a secluded position in lovely rural country within con- 
venient reach of Leighton Buzzard about 3 miles, and Luton 
about 8 miles. 
AN ATTRACTIVE WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
Erected about 64 years ago and in excellent order. 


Three reception rooms, 9. bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
company’s electricity and water. 
COTTAGE (at present let). GARAGE 


Partly walled garden with lawn, flower pe - —_ sreee, 
vegetable garden, etc., in all ABOU 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500. PARLY POSSESSION 








Inspected by OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,159) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,257) Sole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (18,131) 
3, MOUNT ST., GROsvenor 
1932-33 


LONDON, W.1 





ONLY I8 MILES BY ROAD FROM THE BANK OF ENGLAND 


Main line station 10 minutes. 





JUST OVER 2 ACRES. 


Close to golf. 


Close to bus and Green Line coach routes. 


ARCHITECT 
DESIGNED 
ERECTED IN 1910 
Fine views over river valley 
to distant forest land. 
Panelled hall, 3 reception, 
billiards room, 7 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms. 


Self-contained servants’ flat 
with bath. Recently re- 
decorated throughout. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. 
CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. 
GARAGES & STABLING. 


Gardens bounded by river. 


FREEHOLD (with possession) £12,500 
A UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY FOR BUSY CITY MAN. 


Confidently recommended personally by RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as above. 





BETWEEN MAIDSTONE AND 
SITTINGBOURNE 


Stations 7 and 4 miles—half-hourly bus services. 





FAITHFUL COPY OF KENTISH YEOMAN’S HOME 

Three-kiln oast house skilfully converted 25 years ago. 

Fascinating interior, 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Main electricity and water. Heating. 

OLDE ENGLISH PLEASAUNCE. Thriving orchard. 

Average net yield £350 p.a. ABOUT 4 ACRES. FREE- 
OLD (WITH POSSESSION) £8,500. 

Authorised London ‘o-—_- RALPH PAY & TAYLOR, as 

above. 








OXFORD JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK CHIPPING 
— OXFORD AND CHIPPING NORTON 30 





NORTH OXON 


Occupying a magnificent position 500 feet up, enjoying 
glorious views extending for miles across the Valley of the 
Evenlode, to the wooded hills beyond. 

A SUPERBLY-CONSTRUCTED COTSWOLD- 
STYLE STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 
beautifully fitted throughout. 

Lounge hall, 3 sitting rooms, excellent domestic offices 
(including maids’ sitting room), 7 principal bedrooms 
(each with basin and 2 with baths, h. and c.), dressing 
room, 2 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER, 
WATER SUPPLY. 
CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 


Garages and good stabling. Farmery, including small 
model cowhouse. Two cottages. Fine gardens, together 
with rich pastureland. 


IN ALL ABOUT 10 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD, WITH POSSESSION 
MAY, 1949 


Recommended by the Sole Agents (Oxford Office). 


MAIN 





Of great appeal to fishermen and to those attracted towards 
old mill houses or properties possessing natural water 
features, of which category it forms a unique example. 


GAUNT MILL, STANDLAKE 
(Witney 44 miles, Ozford 10 miles) 


THE SMALL STONE-BUILT 17th-CENTURY 
MILL HOUSE 


contains, briefly, 2 sitting rooms, 4 bedrooms (3 with basins) 

and a bathroom and great care has been taken in its 

modernisation to preserve its highly individual atmosphere 
and character. 


MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT. AMPLE WATER SUPPLY. 
PARTIAL CENTRAL HEATING. TELEPHONE. 


Large mill pond, with picturesque tumbling weir, 
island, e 


IN ALL ABOUT 4 ACRES 


To be sold by Auction early in January, 
(unless sold privately meanwhile) 


As above (Oxford Office). 


Garage. 


1949 


Auctioneers: 





BUCKS—OXON BORDERS 


Situated in a picturesque little village between Oxford and 
Aylesbury 
A LOVELY OLD MODERNISED 16th-CENTURY 
VILLAGE HOUSE 


expertly modernised and enlarged and in order 


throughout. 

Three attractive reception rooms, modern domestic offices, 
including maid’s room, with basin (h. and c.), 6 principal 
bed. and dressing rooms, 2 bathrooms. 

MAIN ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN 
WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGH- 
OUT. TELEPHONE. 

Garages and two fine old barns (with internal access from 
house). 


good 


Two cottages. 


Lovely flower garden, well-stocked vegetable and fruit 


gardens, spinney and grass paddock. 
IN ALL ABOUT 3', ACRES. 
For Sale Freehold, with P ion May, 1949 





Recommended by the Agents (Oxford Office). 











NORWICH 
STOWMARKET 








R. C. KNIGHT & SONS © 


130, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, Ww.il 


SOUTH NORFOLK 
Close to the main London road. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL RESIDENTIAL DAIRY OR 
STUD FARM WITH LOVELY TUDOR HOUSE 


all the 


modernised and renovated and with 


Completely 
fascinating features of the period. 


and dressing rooms, bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom. Electric lighting. Artesian well water. 
Garage. Stabling and farmery. 
40 ACRES, almost all with Vacant Possession. 
For Sale privately now or by auction in Spring, 1949. 


Particulars and photographs from R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 
as above, and at 2, Upper King Street, Norwich. 


Seven bed 


HOLT, HADLEIGH 
AND CAMBRIDGE 


(MAYfair 0023/4) 
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GROsvenor 1553 


mpl GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS 


(ESTABLISHED 1778) and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.1 


es 
Hobart Place, Eaton Sq., 
West Halkin St., 
Belgrave Sq., 


Westminster, S.W.: 





By direction of Bernard Hill, E 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
THE MORTON HALL ESTATE, NEAR INKBERROW 
26 miles south of Birmingham, 12 miles each from Worcester, Evesham and Stratford-on- 
Avon. Elevated position with lovely views. 
7 . , A charming small Free- 
] hold Country Estate of 
about 80 Acres with 
Vacant Possession. 
Fine Georgian Residence 
superbly modernised regard- 
less of expense. Three 
reception, ballroom, billiard 
room, 9 bedrooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, etc. New central 
heating. Main electricity. 
Excellent water supply. 
Septic tank drainage. Gar- 
age (3 cars), stores with flat 
over, stabling, ete. Superior 
lodgecottage. Beautiful gar- 
dens with swimming pool. 
Pasture, arable, woodland. 
FOR SALE AT A REASONABLE PRICE (MIGHT BE DIVIDED) 

Strongly recommended by the Joint Sole Agents: Messrs. LEONARD OUSTON & MOORE, 
9, Newhall Street, Birmingham 3 (Tel.:Colmore 4394), and Messrs. GEORGE TROLLOPE 
AND Sons, 25, Mount Street, W.1 (Tel: GROsvenor 1553). (A.7449) 








ISLE OF WIGHT 
Newport 2 miles. On high ground with S.W. aspect. Near bus route. 


THIS ATTRACTIVE yn ety RESIDENCE OF MELLOW BRICK 
NDER A TILED ROOF 


Largely redecorated. Three 

reception rooms, 7 principal 

and 4 secondary bedrooms, 

5 bathrooms, kitchen with 
“ Aga’’ cooker. 


Central heating. Electric 
light. Main water. Modern 
ainage. 


Excellent garden and 

grounds including tennis 

court, orchard, walled 
kitchen garden. 


a garage, ae barn 
0 ft. by 21 ft.). 


ABOUT 91, ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Further details of Messrs. Gannte Sy ULOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, W.1. 
C 














TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.lI. 
(EUSton 7000) 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.|I. 
(REQGent 4685) 


l: GROsvenor 1553). (C.3488) 
Co., Lr. 





MAPLE 


In delightful part of the county between Barnstaple and Exeter. Noted sporting district. 


ATTRACTIVE 
COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


Hall with cloakroom, dining 
room, double lounge, study, 
conservatory, 5 bedrooms, 
dressing room, bathroom. 
Central heating. Own elec- 
tric light plant and water 
supply. 
Detached garage, heated 
greenhouse and attractive 
garden of 1 ACRE 





FREEHOLD £4,500 
Further details of the Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 





HERTS—I2 MILES FROM MARBLE ARCH 


In high-class residential district convenient for station with frequent train service. 


MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE ON TWO FLOORS 


Panelled lounge hall, cloakroom, dining room, charming lounge, billiards room, domestic 
offices with maid’s sitting room, 4 bedrooms, tiled bathroom. Main services. Brick- 
built garage (2 cars) and secondary garage. 


Matured garden of about 2 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,500. POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Agents: MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 


SURREY—CLOSE TO BANSTEAD DOWNS 


CHOICE MODERN RESIDENCE 


on two floors only with dining hall 30 ft. by 18 ft., charming drawing room, morning room, 
6 bedrooms, dressing room, 2 modern bathrooms, maid’s sitting room, etc. Two brick- 
built garages. Delightful gardens with lawns, kitchen and fruit garden, etc., in all about 


1 ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT A REDUCED PRICE 


Recommended by the Agents: Messrs. W. LEWIS HIND & SONS, F.A.L., 
32-34, High Street, Sutton, and MAPLE & Co., LTD., as above. 











WINCHESTER 


JAMES HARRIS & SON Tol. 06 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
CLOSE TO THE BORDERS OF THE NEW FOREST 
“ROWLEYS,” AMPFIELD 
A particularly attractive 


and. well-fitted modern 
try Resid 





Entrance hall, 2 reception 

rooms, sun lounge, cloak- 

room, 4 bedrooms, bath- 

room, excellent domestic 
offices. 


Main electricity and water. 
Garage for 2 cars. 


Ornamental garden. Pas- 
ture and arable land. 


13°, ACRES 





For Sale by Auction, December 10, 1948 (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors: Messrs. EWING, HICKMAN & CLARK, 18, Brunswick Place, Southampton. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & Son, Jewry Chambers, Winchester, acting in 
conjunction with Messrs. SAVAGE & WELLER, 25, St. Thomas’ Street, Winchester. 








WITH VACANT POSSESSION, 


HAMPSHIRE 


MAGDALEN HILL FARM, NEAR WINCHESTER 


51 Acre-attested Dairy 
Holding. 


Modernised Farmhouse. 


Sitting room, living room, 

2 bedrooms, bathroom, etc. 

Excellent up-to-date build- 

ings: Cowhouse with 2 con- 

crete yards, bull pen with 

Salopian ran and ample 
other buildings. 


Company’s water. Electric 
light. 





For Sale by Auction, December 10, 1948-(unless previously sold privately). 


Solicitors: Messrs. MALCOLM, WiLson & CoBBY, 1, Highworth, Worthing. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. JAMES HARRIS & SON, Jewry Chambers, Winchester. 








S. W. SANDERS, T. S. SANDERS, 
VS 4 


SANDERS’ 


FORE STREET, SIDMOUTH. _Tels.: Sidmouth 41 and 109 
and at SOUTH STREET, AXMINSTER 
SIDMOUTH 


In a lovely setting. 


PROBABLY THE MOST ATTRACTIVE “SMALL HOUSE” IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD 





Of semi-bungalow design, 
with ground floor accom- 
modation of 2 entertaining 
rooms, 3 bedrooms, excel- 
lent offices and bathroom 
and with 2 additional 
rooms upstairs. Garage. 


All main services. Com- 
pletely labour saving. 


A GARDEN OF TASTE 
AND BEAUTY. 





IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. £8,500 











SUNNING J SC 
Tel ascot 03. &64 CHANCELLORS & CO. rir @ soo 
CHOBHAM, SURREY 
On outskirts of this pretty old-world village. 


CHARMING LITTLE QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 
of exceptional character and charm. 





Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
2-3 reception rooms. 


CENTRAL HEATING 
AND MAIN SERVICES. 


Old timber-framed barn 
used as garage. 





ABOUT 2 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,500 
Agents: CHANCELLORS & CO., as above. 
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5, MOUNT STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


GROsvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





Conveniently placed on the outskirts of a forest 
town with bus service to Southampton. 


Contains spacious suite of reception rooms, 
10 bed and dressing rooms, 5 bathrooms, 
convenient offices. 


All virtually on two floors. 


COTTAGE ANNEXE AND SECOND 
COTTAGE. 





Details from the owner’s Agents: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


MODERNISED HOUSE OF GEORGIAN CHARACTER 


IN THE HEART OF THE NEW FOREST 


FINE GARAGE. STABLING. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES LAID ON. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


Lovely gardens, woodland and paddocks. 


ABOUT 11 ACRES 


Practically surrounded by the forest. 


(GROsvenor 3131) 








Chartered 
Surveyors 


EDWARD SYMMONS & PARTNERS 


36, BERKELEY STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1 


MAYfair 0016 
(5 lines) 





SURREY—SUSSEX BORDERS 


50 minutes from Victoria and London Bridge. 


A XVith-Century House 
of great character. 


Three reception, 5-6 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, offices, 
garage. Central heating. 


All main services. 


Tennis court. Small lake. 


Secluded but not isolated. 





On Horsham bus route. 


1% ACRES. FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 





WOODCOTE ESTATE, SURREY HILLS 


300 ft. high, with fine south-easterly rural views. 


A well-planned modern 
Residence on two floors. 


2-3 reception, 5-6 bedrooms, 

bathroom, cloakroom, good 

offices, garage. All main 
services. 


Lily pool. Tennis lawn. 


10 minutes station for 
Victoria and London Bridge. 





1% ACRES. FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 








FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 





MANOR HOUSE 


Carefully preserved, modernised, and in good 
order. 


PANELLED HALL, 4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 
7 PRINCIPAL AND 5 SECONDARY BED- 
ROOMS, 5 BATHROOMS. 





CENtral Telegrams: 
Established 1799 " 
9344/5/6/7 AUCTIONEERS, CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. “Farebrother, London’ 
29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
Blandford about 7 miles, Dorchester about 12 miles 
XViith-CENTURY 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING, 


GARAGE, STABLES and OUTBUILDINGS. 


STAFF COTTAGES. 


MATURED GARDENS. 


ABOUT 6 ACRES 


TO LET FURNISHED FOR A TERM OF YEARS 


For particulars: Messrs. FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 (CEN. 9344). 














184, BROMPTON ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.3 


KENsington 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY 0182-3 





HORTICULTURIST’S BARGAIN. 6,000 FT. 

GLASS (HEATED) 7%,ACRES. IMMEDIATE 
SALE REQUIRED. Exceptional bargain. SPLENDID 
HOUSE, 8 rec., 3 beds., bathroom. Four-roomed cottage. 
Excellent buildings. Fruit. High walls. Light, easily 
worked land. Elec. light and water laid on. Telephone. 
Very low outgoings. FREEHOLD. VACANT POS- 
SESSION. 





CHALFONT'S, BUCKS. Lovely secluded position, yet 

10 minutes’ walk station, 40 minutes town. MOST 
PICTURESQUE LITTLE COUNTRY HOUSE. Four 
bedrooms, 2 reception, bathroom. Lovely matured garden, 
about % ACRE. FREEHOLD. MOST REASONABLE 
PRICE FOR REALLY QUICK SALE. View at once. 





The finest position in East Sussex, only 45 miles Town. 
VALUABLE MIXED FARM OF NEARLY 300 ACRES 
carrying lovely Old Tudor House in superb order. 
Three reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Three splendid cottages. Plans passed for erection of 
another. 


All main services. 
EXTENSIVE BUILDINGS. 
Modern Milking Parlour with Gascoigne Auto Recorder 
to milk 54. 
FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 


Viewing at an early date is advised. 





USSEX. WITH 60 ACRES. £10,500 OR NEAR. 

GENTLEMAN’S DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE 
standing in gardens of more than usual charm. Four 
reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central Heating. 
Main services. Cottage. Stabling. Excellent buildings. 
18 ACRES arable and 40 ACRES woodland affording 
excellent shooting. FREEHOLD. VACANT POS- 
SESSION. 





GUEST HOUSE WITH HOME FARM, 20 ACRES. 

Occupying lovely position favourite holiday district 
in Devon. Four reception, 15 letting rooms, ample staff 
accommodation, 5 bathrooms. Central heating. Elec- 
tricity. Garage for 6. Farm buildings. FREEHOLD. 
AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE. VACANT POSSESSION 
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23, MOUNT ST., 
GROSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


GRO 
14 





Auction December 7. 


MARLEFIELD, SHALDEN, HANTS 


Alton 4 miles. London 1} hours. 





DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


in splendid order. South elevation. Lovely views. Four 
beds (basins), 2 baths., 3 rec., maid’s sitting room. Main 


services. Garage and stabling. Immediate possession. 
FOR SALE WITH 7}, RES 
Auctioneers: MARTIN & STRATFORD, Alton; WILSON & Co., 


23, Mount Street, W.1. 





BEAUTIFUL OLD SUSSEX 
COTTAGE 


Near Haywards Heath. Perfect seclusion. 


tA au i", 
PIA) 
‘ w 


8 ’ 
AaValy 
‘ i 
LLNS 
+ 





Original anon timbers, open Suaiiosion, Horsham slab roof. 
Four beds., bathroom, 3 rec. Main electric light and water. 
Five- roomed cottage with bathroom. 

Lovely old-world gardens. 

FREEHOLD WITH 20 ACRES FOR SALE 
Inspected and recommended: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount 
Street, W.1. 





OLD OAST, NEAR CRANLEIC Hi, 
SURREY 


Rural situation, bus passes the property. 





A PERFECT WEEK-END RETREAT 


Small period House luxuriously fitted, 6 beds. 
3 baths., 3 rec., model offices. Main services. 
heating. Children’s playroom. 
Timbered grounds and paddock. Immediate possession, 
PRICE FREEHOLD £9,950 WITH 10 ACRES 
23, Mount Street, W.1. 


(basins), 
Central 


Sole Agents: WILSON & Co., 








, ARC aoe STREET, 
IPSWICH 
Iponicl h 4334 


WOODCOCKS 


30, ST. 
HANOVER SQUARE, W.1, 
MAYfair 5411 





EAR KENTISH COAST. 

run London. One of the finest small Residential and 
Farming Estates in South England : = S (149 
fine pasture). DIGNIFIED 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 
OF CHARACTER with up-to-date conveniences, in 
beautiful grounds. Manager’s house, 5 cottages. Excel- 
lent farm buildings. Good sporting and socia] amenities. 
FREEHOLD £32,000. Pedigree herd and other stock 
optional.—Photos and full deatils of Woopcocks, London, 
or of HUBERT FINN-KELCEY, Lyminge. 


Favourite district. Quick 





AST SUFFOLK. FINE OLD CHARACTER RESI- 

DENCE dating from 1700, with Queen Anne and 
Georgian features, close boating river, in small town, 
8 miles sea. Cloakroom, lounge hall, 3 reception, maid’s 
sitting room, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Mains services. 
Large gars age. Delightful walled grounds of about ONE 
ACRE REEHOLD £6,500. Recommended.—Apply 
Ipswich Ofnce. 





pSte OF MAN. GENTLEMAN’S DELIGHTFUL 

RESIDENTIAL T.T. DAIRY FARM for pleasure and 
profit with poey and market garden sections, and glass- 
houses. 144 ACRES (only 40 arable) with southerly slopes. 
Charming House with up-to-date conveniences. Main 





FAVOURITE WEST SUSSEX, NEAR STEYNING 
AND SEASIDE, AND FAST SERVICE LONDON 

ENTLEMAN’S UNUSUALLY CHOICE RESI- 

DENCE AND DAIRY FARM OF 54 ACRES, 
mostly pasture. Very charming old House of great 
character with a wealth of old oak. Four beautiful recep- 
tion rooms, 5 bedrooms, up-to-date bathroom and domestic 
offices. Electric light, main water, central heating, modern 
drainage. Telephone. Picturesque gate house. Superior 
modern cottage with bathroom. Ample farm buildings. 


Excellent social district. PRICE FREEHOLD £15,500. 
Stock optional EARLY POSSESSION.—WoopDcockKs, 


London Office. 
BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT NEAR SEVENOAKS, 
KENT 





Only 35 minutes from London by fast trains. 

mMesT DELIGHTFUL RESIDENCE AND FARM 

OF 50 ACRES to let on lease as going concern. 
Georgian-style Residence of 
attractive gardens and grounds, with swimming pool, 
croquet and tennis lawn, etc. Three reception, billiards 
room, servants’ hall, up-to-date domestic offices, 5 prin- 
cipal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Cottage. 
Farm buildings with modern cowsheds. Valuable lease at 
low rent of £250. Price for lease, live and dead stock, 
including T.T. Attested Pedigree and Grading-up dairy 


character in extremely 





SSEX (Colchester 44 miles; good bus service), 
ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE OF THE TUDOR 
AND GEORGIAN PERIODS, with exposed oak beams, 
3 reception, 4-6 bed. (2 basins), 2 bathrooms (h. and c.), 
Main water, electricity, central heating. Double garage, 
stabling. Cottage (let). Attractive old garden about 
ONE ACRE. FREEHOLD £7,300.— Apply Ipswich Office. 
5 XON. Beautiful view of winding river; 34 miles Henle y, 
Reading 44. LOVELY RESIDENCE OF CHARAC- 
TER (with interesting associations). Lounge hall, 3 recep- 
tion, billiards room, 6 principal bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 
staff maisonette. Perfectly appointed. Delightful grounds, 
4%, ACRES. Excellent lodge. Garages and stabling. 
Furthe r 32 acres if required.—Woopcocks, London Office. 


FAVOURITE WEST ESSEX. ONE HOUR CITY 
ENTLEMAN’S SMALL FARM 44 ACRES. Charm- 
ing old Country Cottage of character with much old 
oak and tastefully modernised with up-to-date bathroom, 
h. and c. Electric light a main water. Farm buildings. 
Tithe free. RICE FREEHOLD £6,500. 
EARLY POSSESSION. Bb - OcKs, London Office. 
JERSEY, C.l. ONE OF THE FINEST RESIDEN- 
TIAL PROPERTIES IN THE ISLAND FOR 
SALE. Three reception, 6 bedrooms, dressing room, 
bathroom. Gardens, grounds, prolific fruit gardens. 
PRICE £17,500. Also for sale, A FINE ESTATE IN 




















electric light and power. Telephone. Distant sea views. herd, implements, crops, tenant right, as going concern, JERSEY OF 50 ACRES. Early potato and tomato land. 
Excellent returns. FREEHOLD £11,000. Personally £7,000.—Full details, photos, etc., Woopcocks, London With GENTLEMAN’S RESIDENCE, buildings, etc., and 
inspected.—W oopcocks, London Office. Office. cottage. PRICE £45,000.—Woopcocks, London Office. 
"Phone: ‘Phone: 
Shrewsbury CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON Cheltenham 
2061 (2 lines} 53439 (2 lines) 
42, Castie Street, SHREWSBURY 
1, Imperial Square, CHELT ENHAM 





BET. CHELTENHAM ANDIBROADWAY _ £8,750 


EAR LARGE VILLAGE. Lovely south views. 

EXCELLENT MODERN HOUSE, beautifully 
sited. Hall and cloakroom, 3 good reception, 6 bed. (some 
h. and c.), bathroom. Main services. Capital outbuildings 
and highly productive gardens, orchard and _field.— 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as 
above). 





NORTH DORSET. £5,250 


SMALL BUT ROOMY GEORGIAN HOUSE in 

village, with 6 ACRES. Good hall, 3 rec., cloakroom 
and w.c., modern kitchen, Esse cooker, Ideal boiler, 4-8 
bed., bathroom. Main e.]. and water. Garage. Stables, 
etc.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham 
(as above). 


NORTH 





SHROPSHIRE BORDERS, 
TROUT FISHING 


_ LITTLE PROPERTY in the Ceiriog 

Valley near Chirk. Hall, Cloakroom, 3 rec. (one 
30 ft. by 16 ft.), 6 bed. (mostly h. and c.), 2 bath. Main 
e.l. and water. Aga cooker. Delightful garden, paddock, 
5 ACRES.—CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 
Shrewsbury (as above). 


WITH 





SOUTH SHROPSHIRE 
A MINIATURE ESTATE 
In lovely country between Much Wenlock and Ludlow. 





ATTRACTIVE OLD HOUSE on two floors 
Three good rec., 7/9 bed., 2 bath. 

CENTRAL HEATING. COTTAGE. FARMERY. 
Old gardens, picturesque pe pasture and small lake. 
IN ALL ABOUT 73 ACRE £9,250 OR OFFER 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & "xeauaaeo, Shrewsbury. 





£3,500. NORTH-WEST SOMERSET 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL HOUSE in lovely country 
near bus. Three rec., 5 bed (all h. and c.), luxurious 
bathroom. Main e.l. Garage and buildings. Small garden 
and stream, % ACRE. Perfect decoration.—CHAMBER- 
LAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





MENDIPS. BATH 11 MILES. £4,500 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL COUNTRY HOUSE OF 
CHARACTER, high up, rural, near bus and village. 
5-6 bed., bath., 3 rec., cloakroom. Main e.l. and water. 
Aga cooker. Garage, stables and flat over. Walled garden 
and small paddock.—Sole Agents: CHAMBERLAINE- 
BROTHERS & HARRISON, Cheltenham (as above). 





WEST SIDE MALVERN HILLS £5,500 


ALF-TIMBERED RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER 
in lovely situation, high up. Three rec., 5/6 bed., 


bath. Main gas and water (wired e.l.). Excellent build- 
ings. Charming old garden %, ACRE.—Sole Agents: 


CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, 


Cheltenham (as 
above). 











oa MRS. N.C. TUFNELT, +s — 





EIRE 
6 miles from Limerick. 
Charming Georgian House, facing south. Recently 
decorated and in perfect order. 








Five bedrooms, 1 dressing room, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms and large hall, modern offices, kitchen with Aga 
cooker. Electricity. Telephone. Cottage and outbuildings. 
Garage. Beautiful walled garden and paddock. 
10 ACRES. FREEHOLD £8,500 
Owner would sell carpets and curtains if required. 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 





SONNING, BERKSHIRE 


30 miles from London. 
AN EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE OLD-WORLD 
COTTAGE 
on the outskirts of this picturesque village. It commands 
beautiful views over a delightful stretch of the Thames. 
Four bed., 3 bath., 2 reception rooms. Main services. 
Garage. Lovely garden. Landing board and boat houses 
FREEHOLD £9,000 


Highly recommended by Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 


BRACKNELL, BERKSHIRE 


CHARMING CREAMWASHED HOUSE 





Converted from two old cottages. In excellent order. 


Five bed., bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Main services. 


Power points throughout. Garage. 
2 ACRES of well-stocked garden and grounds. 
FREEHOLD 
as above. 


Apply Sole Agent: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, 





TWYFORD, BERKSHIRE 


30 miles from London. 
A superb ultra modern House, Model Farm and 


Subsidiary House. 





7-8 bed., 4 bath., 3 reception rooms, labour-saving : offices. 

Central heating. "Main se rvices, Cottage. Swimming pool. 

Garages. 15 acres surround the house. Farmhouse with 6 

bed., bath., 3 reception. Main services. Cottage. Good 

farm buildings. Trout fishing on the Lodden. 125 acres. 

Freehold. Owner would sell asa whole or as two properties. 
Apply: Mrs. N. C. TUFNELL, as above. 











Le 
enor 





GEORGE STREET, 
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z= JOHN D, WOOD & CO. == 
23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W 


By direction of the Executors of the late Sir Bernard Eckstein, Bart. 


OLDLANDS HALL ESTATE 


UCKFIELD, SUSSEX—ON THE BORDERS OF ASHDOWN FOREST 
ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL ESTATES IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND. 
THE MAGNIFICENT STONE-BUILT x, : | Beautiful gardens and grounds, swimming 


oP ar — — pool, 4 lakes and waterfalls, miniature golf 
MODERN RESIDENCE course, fine walled kitchen garden. 


THE GARDEN HOUSE, with separate drive, 
refitted by the late owner as a secondary small 
residence; also The Dower House. Lodge. 





In a miniature deer park, amidst beautiful 
woodlands and lakes, 400 ft. above sea level 
on a southern slope. Approached by two 
drives, it contains: Outer and inner halls, 
billiards, gun, gymnasium and 4 reception 
rooms, 10 principal bed and dressing rooms with 
fitted basins, built-in wardrobes, dressing tables, 
etc., 6 principal bathrooms, day and night 
nurseries, model domestic ‘offices, excellent 


servants’ accommodation. ait’ i By 7° ' $ : Be p ie : The whole extends to about 374 ACRES 
eh ' , ‘ , and is for Sale with Vacant Possession. 
ba 

= 

= 


Chauffeur’s flat. Twelve service cottages. 


Home Farm with original Elizabethan iron- 
master’s farm-house, farm-buildings, and 94 
acres of good rich well-watered pasture and 
arable land. Also Furnace Wood of 82 acres. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. CENTRAL HEATING 
THROUGHOUT. EXCELLENT WATER 
SUPPLY. MODERN DRAINAGE. 


Attention is drawn to the lavish way in which 
money has been spent on improvements and 
maintenance; practically no repairs are 
ai necessary on any part of the house or estate. 
Further particulars of the Sole Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


NEAR CANTERBURY, KENT “GYPSY FURLONG,” LOCKERIDGE, 


FOR RESIDENCE OR AS SCHOOL. NEAR MARLBOROUGH 
AN ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


With 6 bed., 3 bath., hall, cloakroom, 3 reception, excellent 
offices. Main electricity. Septic tank drainage. Charming 
grounds. Productive kitchen garden. Paddock. Ample 
outbuildings. ABOUT 2 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction at an early date (unless previously 
sold privately). 
Full particulars from Solicitors: Messrs. MERRIMANS, 
PORTER & LONG, Marlborough, or from the Auctioneers: 
DENNIS Pocock, Estate Offices, High Street, Marlborough, 
and JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


SUSSEX-HANTS BORDERS 


Between Farnham and Petersfield. 14 miles from Liss with 
ast electric trains to London. 
A RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND 
CHARMING PERIOD HOUSE WITH GEORGIAN SPORTING ESTATE 
FRONT, JUST REDECORATED Medium-sized house, 3 reception rooms, 5 principal and | Hall, 4 reception rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 modern 
Hall, 3 reception rooms, ballroom, 10 principal bedrooms, | 4 secondary bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, servants’ flat. bathrooms. Service flat with 4 staff rooms. Excellent offices. 
4 bathrooms, 7 attic bedrooms, modern kitchen with Aga. Garages and stabling with 2 flats over. Estate 
Central heating, main water, electricity and gas. electricity 








“PINNACLE HILL,’’ KELSO 


Standing high near the town with lovely views. 








water and Main water and electric light, part central heating. Garage 
. About 20 acres pasture land and a large area of | for 2. Stable block. Cottage. Well-stocked walled garden. 











Lovely gardens, productive market garden. Two cottages, | heath and woodland, ornamental trout lake, about 4 acres. Separate lodge. About 500 yards bank trout fishing. 
garages, paddock. 17 AC’ es IN ALL ABOUT 120 ACRES In all 25 ACRES. For sale privately. 
Freehold, with p ( ddock and Duck and mixed shooting. Vacant Possession of virtually the whole. Carpets, curtains 
one cottage). PRICE PE12,750 Agents: EaGGaR & Co., 74, Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey, and some furniture at valuation if desired. 
Agents: JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, | and JoHN D. Woop «& Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, | Sole Agents: H. J. FIRN, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.I., 21a, Ainslie Place, 
London, W.1. W.1. (62,281) Edinburgh 3; JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Sq., W.1. 








“ae TURNER LORD & RANSOM. cerircttats tonto 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





AN OPPORTUNITY PRESENTS ITSELF TO PURCHASE THE LEASE OF 


A SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE OF DISTINCTION 


MAIN WATER. ELECTRICITY. MODERN 
DRAINAGE. LOVELY GROUNDS. 


HIGH UP IN BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Easy reach London by car and train. : ; 
Parkland, fine trees, tennis lawn, fruit and kitchen 
garden. Cattle stalls, stabling, garages, 2 cottages. 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Meadow, about 
20 ACRES 


Light, well-proportioned rooms. {South aspect. 


Excellent order. Central heating. Lease of about 11 years at £260 p.a. For Sale, 


Including a further 26 acres or so of farmland 


CLOAK ROOMS, HALL, 4 RECEPTION rented on annual tenancy at £40 p.a. 


ROOMS 30 feet by 20 feet, 22 feet by 20 feet, etc., 
7 PRINCIPAL AND 4 SERVANTS’ ROOMS, 


Sole Agents: TURNER LORD & RANSOM, 127, Mount 
4 BATHROOMS. 


Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1. 











RESIDDER& CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 xe Dees st, SLOKES & QUIRKE wi... idee Bt 


85, Duke St., 








33, Kildare St. 
GROsvenor 2861. Telegrams: “Cornishmen, London’’ Grosvenor Sq., W.1. Est. 1896 Tel. 61511-2 
MAYfair 3113 and 5775. and at Clonmeland Fethard, Eire. 
FIRE, CO. DUBLIN. Fine views of bay and mountains. Five minutes’ walk station co. LEIX 


and bus. EXCELLENT REGENCY CHARACTER RESIDENCE. Hall, DELIGHTFUL SMALL 
4 reception, 2 bath, 5 bedrooms. Electric light, gas and telephone. Double garage, RESIDENTIAL 4 
stabling, greenhouse. 2% ACRES grounds. Tennis court, etc. £9,000.—TRESIDDER ESTATE AND HOME 
AND Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. FARM OF 182 ACRES 


With attractive non-base- 





ment house containing 5 

BARGAIN PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 6 ACRES reception, 7 bed., bath., 

N. BUCKS (convenient London and Birmingham, 24 miles main line). MODERN kitchen and usual offices, 
VILLAGE HOUSE. Three reception, bath, 5 bed. Main services. Central newly decorated, and with 
heating. Telephone. Garage, stabling. Gardens, orchard and paddock.—TRESIDDER electricity, central heating, 
AND CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22, 928) and modern conveniences. 





Steward’s house and ample 
outbuildings. The grounds 




















ELIZABETHAN COTTAGE £3,500 are mong i laid out with 
y : bs and trees. 
ASINGSTOKE 33 miles. Quiet position on Common, near main line station and wag 
5 bus route. DELIGHTFUL OLD BLACK AND WHITE THATCHED COT Ske cate dee Cake 
AGE. Two reception, kitchen, bathroom, 3 bedrooms. Main water. Gas. New i ashin e is 4 ne Pog - t. 
drainage, Garage. Productive fruit and vegetable GARDEN OF NEARLY AN Saat te kana Gee 
ACRE.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (24,138) wie Ae Dice dean a Mente ct 
Co: oo. Formerly seat of the Lord ay pS . pd hey hee a pee = 
RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER, IN ACR of garden and parkland, wit 
Ne eae. = toe Rea gee 5 = . ey una Galea © tak oad additional acreage adjoining. Four reception, 6 bed., commodious outbuildings, walled 
dressing rooms. ate services. Central heating. “la cooker, Three garages, fruit and vegetable gardens. Modern amenities. River bounds the grounds, in which 
stabling. Cottage. Inexpensive gardens, kitchen garden, 2 greenhouses. 234, ACRES. fishing can be had. £9,5 
FREEHOLD £12,000. Strongly recommended.—TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Further details from STOKES & QUIRKE, M.1.A.A., specialists in Irish sporting, residential 
Audley Street, W.1. (13,936) and farming estates. 
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BOURNEMOUTH 
WILLIAM FOX, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1. 
E. STODDART FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.1. 
H. INSLEY FOX, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I. 


FOX & SONS 


LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON—WORTHING 


SOUTHAMPTON 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.R.1.C.S., .4.1, 
T. BRIAN COX, F.R.I.C.8., A.A. 

BRIGHTON 
J. W. SYEES. A. KILVINGTON, 





HAMPSHIRE 


Two miles from Hambledon, 16 miles from Winchester, 20 miles Southampton, 14 miles Portsmouth. 


The important and most attractive 
Freehold Residential Property, Stoke 
Wood House, near Hambledon. 
Situate in the Meon Valley district amidst some 


of the most undulating country in the county 
and commanding delightful and extensive views. 


Eight bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, entrance hall, servants’ sitting room, 
cloakroom, excellent domestic offices. 


Own electricity. Good water supply. ‘Garages. 


Stabling. Outhouses. Farmery. Two cottages. 
Bungalow. Entrance lodge. 





Beautiful, well-kept pleasure gardens with 

lawns, rose garden and rockeries. Kitchen 

garden. Paddocks. The whole extending to 
an area of about 


234, ACRES 


Vacant Possession of the residence, gardens, 
grounds, bungalow and outbuildings on com- 
pletion of purchase; the pair of cottages and 
the entrance lodge are occupied by employees 
on ervice tenancies. The paddock is let. 


PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, and at Southampton, Brighton and Worthing. 





NEW FOREST 


Delightfully situated, on high ground, commanding extensive views. About 3 miles from 
Lyndhurst, 12 miles from Southampton, and 18 miles from Bournemouth. 


+f 


oem. Bai 





An unusually well-appointed Residence of charm and character, architect- 
designed in the Georgian style. 
Six bedrooms (4 fitted basins h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, gentleman’s cloakroom, lounge 
20 ft. x 12 ft., magnificent dining room, study, ultra-modern kitchen and offices, 
labour-saving to a degree. Central heating. Garage. Delightfrl timbered grounds, 
simple and inexpensive to maintain, in all about 


8 ACRES. PRICE £12,400 FREEHOLD 


Sole Agents: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 2-3, Gibbs Road, Above Bar, Southampton. 
Tel. 3941/2. 





Of special interest to sailing enthusiasts. 


W. SUSSEX. peneneeneny Bosham Harbour 


Occupying a much-favoured luded it countryside, with views 
over Chichester Harbour to the paren y Am 2 <. and church. The cathedral town 
of Chichester is about 5 miles. Portsmouth 12 miles. London 64 miles. 


THE EXCEPTIONALLY ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
is brick built with whitewashed rendered elevations and red pantile roof. 


It isin good order through- 
out, and is surrounded by a 
concrete pathway. 
Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
entrance hall, large lounge 
hall, dining room, kitchen, 
scullery and 2 w.c.s. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern cesspool drainage. 
Detached garage. Work- 
shop. Fuel and tool stores. 
The charming gardens are 
tastefully disposed as lawns. 
flower and rose gardens, 
kitchen portion, soft fruit 
cage and fruit trees. They 
are pleasantly secluded by 
a high hedge and extend to 








ABOUT % ACRE. PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





DORSET 


In a favourite residential, sporting and agricultural district practically adjoining an 
important market town. Commanding beautiful views over magnificent country. 


| 





AN ATTRACTIVE AND UNUSUAL COUNTRY RESIDENCE BUILT IN 

THE COLONIAL STYLE and containing 9 principal and secondary bedrooms, 2 

bathrooms, large main entrance court, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms, kitchen and offices. 

Main electricity and power. Main water and gas. Double garage. Heated greenhouse. 

Cowhouse for 8 cows. Tomato house, chicken houses, vinery, piggeries, dairy. Very 

charming gardens and grounds with law ns, rockeries, kitchen garden, pleasure grounds, 
paddock, etc., the whole comprising an area of about 


6 ACRES. PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SUSSEX. 7 miles from Haywards Heath 


Occupying a pleasant situation, facing south and enjoying excellent views over open 

countryside. Close to Southdown omnibus route and about 1 mile from the village church, 

shops and post office. Main line station 7 miles. Lewes 64 miles. Brighton 14 miles. 
London 44 miles. 


THE ATTRACTIVE MODERN DETACHED FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
is substantially built of brick with tiled roof. Approached by a short gravelled drive. 


Five bedrooms, bathroom, 
2 reception rooms, con- 
servatory, cloakroom, 
kitchen, scullery, 2 w.c.s. 
Main electricity and water. 
Modern cesspool drainage. 


Detached double garage. 
Workshop. Two large 
greenhouses. 


The charming well-main- 

tained gardens comprise 

front lawn, rose and flower 

gardens, herbaceous bor- 

ders, excellent kitchen gar- 

den and fruit trees. In all 
about 








% ACRE. PRICE £7,500 FREEHOLD. VACANT POSSESSION 
The adjacent field of about two-thirds of an acre, mostly planted with gooseberry 
bushes, is available, if require: 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Tel.: Hove 9201 (6 lines). 





ON THE NEW FOREST BORDERS 


Eminently suitable for Private Occupation or for use as a School, Institution, Convalescent Home, Private Hotel or Country Club (subject to planning permission and estate approval). 


Commanding views to and including the Isle 

of Wight. Brockenhurst main line station 

2 miles, Lymington 2+ and Southampton 
12 miles. 


AN IMPORTANT AND MOST ATTRAC- 
TIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


Spacious oak-panelled lounge hall, cloakroom, 
bathroom, drawing and dining rooms, library, 
oak-panelled billiard room, compact domestic 
offices, 10 principal and 4 secondary bedrooms, 
dressing room, 3 up-to-date bathrooms. 
Toilet basins with hot and cold supplies in 





6 bedrooms. Central heating and electric 
heating sockets throughout. Main electricity 
and water. Automatic sewage disposal plant. 
Excellent garage block for 4-5 cars. Two splen- 
did greenhouses. Entrance lodge and 3 cottages. 
Gardens with lawns, rose garden and rockeries. 
Full-size tennis hard court. Productive kitchen 
garden, walled fruit garden, paddock, heath- 
land. The whole extending to an area of about 
7%, ACRES 
Vacant possession of the residence, gardens and 
outbuildings on completion of purchase. The 
entrance lodge and 3 cottages are let (one 
cottage on a service tenancy). 


PRICE £20,000 FREEHOLD 


For particulars apply: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 





Bournemouth 6306 


44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 
(5 lines) (12 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telegrams: 
“Homefinder,’’ Bournemouth 
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ead HARRODS | — 


Telegrams: West Byfleet 


“Estate, Harrods, London.” 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 Phar y rn seca 
WEST ISLE OF WIGHT c.2 


Standing high with wonderful views of the Solent and coastline. 





MODERN WELL EQUIPPED RESIDENCE 


Three reception, 5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 rooms in 
os 
annexe for married couple. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING. 
GARAGE. 
Lovely gardens of about 1 ACRE 
FREEHOLD £7,750 
VACANT POSSESSION 





VIEW FROM ROOF 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 (Tel.: KE Nsington 1490. Eztn. 809). 





CHARMING COTSWOLD RESIDENCE c.3 ADJACENT SURREY GOLF COURSE c.3 


On high ground about 500 ft. above sea level, near well-known Downs and only about 


Very pleasant position in an old-world village about 8 miles Wotton-Under-Edge. on aad 
35 mins. from town. 


Three’ reception, small 














study or office, 5 bedrooms, Hall, 2 reception, cloak- 
bathroom, boxroom, usual room, 5 bedrooms, bath- 
offices. room. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. LARGE GARAGE. 
CO.’S WATER. 
Ww c ; 
GARAGE 2 CARS. ncn 
USEFUL MAIN SERVICES. 

OUTBUILDINGS. CENTRAL HEATING. 
The gardens are a feature, Well stablished de 
well —. pee with tennis innren, Kitchen 
vege es, also awns, di i pes. 
flower beds and paddock. ee ee ee 

IN ALL ABOUT 3 ACRES IN ALL ABOUT %, ACRE 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans agg Knightsbridge, S.W.1 Inspected and eens nded ay HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 8 07). 8.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. Eztn. 807). 
EWELL, SURREY e cé SOMERSET c.3 
Easy reach of station. Healthy seaside district close to a famous golf course. 
PICTURESQUE MODERN TUDOR RESIDENCE CHARMING FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 

With entrance hall, 2 recep- Three reception rooms, 


tion rooms, and sunroom, 7 bedrooms, bathroom. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
complete offices. Claygate 
fireplaces, parquet flooring. CO.’S ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


GAS AND WATER. 


MODERN DRAINAGE, 


ALL CO.’S MAINS. 
GOOD GARAGE. Gardens and grounds, of 
great beauty, with lawns, 
tennis lawns, fruit trees, 
Attractive garden, with kitchen garden. 

lawns, kitchen garden, etc. 











IN ALL NEARLY ONE ACRE IN ALL ABOUT ONE ACRE 
ONLY £6,350 FOR QUICK SALE LOW PRICE FOR A QUICK SALE 
Recommended by HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 806). Eztn. 807). 
ON THE HILLS ABOVE HENLEY, OXON cil SUSSEX “s 


Just off village green with bus services to Henley or Reading. In lovely Downland village 


PICTURESQUE HALF-TIMBERED GENUINE PICTURE 
CaAtES REAMIEECE SQUE SUSSEX FLINT COTTAGE 


Charming hall, 2 reception 
rooms, 4 or 5 bedrooms 
(2 h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, 
modern kitchen and offices. 


MODERNISED 


Two reception, 4 _ bed., 


CENTRAL HEATING. bathroom. 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC : ; 
LIGHT AND POWER. MAIN WATER AND 
MAIN WATER. ELECTRICITY. 


MODERN DRAINAGE. 

Old world gardens with 

Fine old barn, easily kept fruit trees. 

garden, kitchen garden and 
small paddock. 





IN ALL, ABOUT ONE ACRE ABOUT ONE ACRE 
LOWEST PRICE, £6,500 FREEHOLD 6,000 GUINEAS FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 


Sole Agents: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, eee, $.W.1 HarkopDs Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Eee. S.W.1 (Tel.: KENsington 1490. 
(Tel.: KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). Extn. 809). 
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MAIDENHEAD 


oes CYRIL JONES, 1 <—o 





Double garage. 


2 reception. . , 
All main services. 


MOORCROFT, MAIDENHEAD 





A charming Residence with 5 bedrooms, bathroom, 
Garden with tennis lawn. 


Vacant Possession. 
For Sale privately or by Auction December 16, 1948. 
Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., a8 above. 


BRACKNELL 


Ideal for residence, high-class antique sale rooms, cafe, etc. 


VERY ATTRACTIVE TUDOR-STYLE PROPERTY 
with 2 reception, 4 bedrooms, bathroom. Showroom 26 ft. 
by 20 ft. Garage, etc. Central heating. 


For Sale privately or by Auction shortly. 


Joint Auctioneers: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., aS above, and 
Messrs. BARTON, WYATT & BOWEN, of Sunningdale. 


\ ACRE garden. 





room, bathroom, 





BETWEEN SLOUGH AND 
MAIDENHEAD 


Ideal for market garden. 


MODERN BUNGALOW with 
3 reception. 


2, ACRES with orchard. 
For Sale privately or by Auction shortly. 


Sole Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.1., a8 above. 


3 bedrooms, dressing 
Garage. Greenhouse. 


All services. 





In a protected setting. 





Two bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom, lounge, kitchen. 
Garage. 1 ACRE timbered grounds overlooking a park. 


Main electric light, gas and water. Delightfully appointed, 
£4,500 FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION 
Agents: CYRIL JONES, F.A.I., a8 above. 


BUCKS 


4 mile main line station. 











CLASSIFIED 


PROPERTIES 





WANTED 








__AUCTIONS _ 


DORSET 
5 miles east of Dorchester, Bournemouth 
20 miles)s THE CLYFFE ESTATE, 845 
acres, forming four well-equipped Dairy, 
Stock-raising and Mixed Farms, sporting 
woodlands with trout fishing (in hand), pic- 
turesque model village of Tincleton, including 
2 attractive country houses, 11 cottages, 
gamekeeper’s lodge, all subject to tenancies. 
To be sold by Auction in 25 lots at the 
Property Sale Room, Dorchester, on Decem- 
ber 15, 1948, at 2.30 p.m., unless previously 
sold in its entirety. Illustrated particulars, 
plan and conditions of sale, 2/- per copy, 
published November 25, of: 
HY. DUKE & SON 
Chartered Surveyors and Auctioneers, Dor- 
chester (Tel. 426), or DE GEX & ATHERTON, 
Solicitors, Weymouth (Tel. 277). 


GRANT, WARE & NELSON 
will offer for Sale by Public Auction in two 
or more lots (unless sold previously) the 
Freehold Agricultural Property known as 
KINTBURY PARK FARM, 
KINTBURY, BERKS 

Situated close to Hungerford and Newbury 
and consisting of some 86 acres of excellent 
arable and pasture land and including farm 
buildings in good order and fitted with electric 
light, together with brick-built milking parlour 
fitted with modern Gascoigne milking plant 
and Wembley boiler, and 8 freehold cottages 
let on weekly tenancies producing £109/4/- 
per annum gross, at the Chequers Hotel, 
Newbury, on Thursday, December 9, 1948, 
at 3 p.m. Particulars and conditions of sale 
from the Auctioneers at: 63, Cartwright 
Gardens, London, W.C.1 (phone: EUSton 
8216); the Consulting Surveyors: Messrs. 
Rost. H. WAKE & Co., 8, Clarges Street, 
London, W.1 (phone: GROsvenor 2123); or 
the Solicitors: Messrs. FRERE, CHOLMELEY 
AND NICHOLSONS, 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
W.C.2 (phone: HOLborn 7878). 


_TO LET a 


MAYFAIR. The amenities of the country. 

Quiet in the heart of London. Perfect 
gem of a Queen Anne House in the most 
sought-after position. Five bedrooms (fitted 
basins), 2 bathrooms, lounge hali, dining 
room, rounded walls, L-shape drawing room, 
etc. Longest lease in Mayfair representing an 
investment. Low ground rent. Premium 
£17,500.—Box 1197. 


ALCOMBE, DEVONSHIRE. The yachts- 
man’s and country lovers’ perfect holiday 
retreat. Delightful modern marine Residence 
with 150 ft. foreshore, sand, bathing. Grand 
centre walking tours. Yachting with 50 sq. 
miles waterways. Beautifully furnished, sleep 
10. Everything provided, laundry, lighting, 
= and maintenance engineer included 
n terms. Minimum monthly periods of letting. 
April, May, June, October, £35 per week. 
July, August, September, £40 per week. Set 
of photographs available, deposit 10/--—Write 
for fullest particulars, BCM/PNL, London. 


COTTISH BORDER, 8 MILES 
HAWICK. Sporting and residential. To 
let furnished for two years, owner going 
abroad, attractive modernised Country House, 
3 reception, 6 main bedrooms, servants’ quar- 
ters, 3 bath, Aga cooker, telephone, own gas, 
excellent garden, attractive grounds, garage, 
etc., together with 1,500 acres good rough 
shooting, grouse, pheasants, partridges, snipe, 
own trout fishing in river and burn, good loch 
fishing available in district.—Inquiries to: 
C.G.A., LTD., 30, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


SUSSEX. Flats, suit retired gentlefolk. 
Country mansion. Dairy and garden pro- 
duce available.—2, Sydenham Avenue, S.E.26. 


EST KENSINGTON. 7, Addison Road. 
Modern Luxury Flats to be let; no 
premiums; 4 to 5 rooms, hot water night and 
day; lift; central heating; all conveniences. 
Can be seen; caretaker within. 
WEESTON-SUPER-MARE (NEAR). To 
let, Furnished, modern detached Country 
Residence, 14 rooms, 3 bathrooms, etc., lovely 
grounds, 5 acres, magnificent views.—Box 
1016. 




















NYWHERE. Private investor requires to 
purchase shop property in any main 
street let to multiple or other substantial 
business. Owners please write to actual buyer, 
—Box 1196. 


BRIDPORT. Lyme, Dorchester and North 
Dorset and near by. Several applicants 
desire Residential Properties, 3-5 bed., 2-3 
reception, with one or more acres and mains 
electricity, from £4,000-£8,000.— RUMSEY AND 
RumMsEY, Country Dept. 111, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 7080), would be 
glad to hear from owners, agents and solicitors 
concerned. 





HESHIRE. To buy, small Country House 

with garden within 20 miles radius of 
Chester. Immediate possession not essential. 
—Box 1194. 


RJEWPORT-CHEPSTOW area. Wanted 

to buy or rent, Country House, 5-6 bed. 
Main services. Garage, stables, garden and 
paddock.—“J.W.W.,’’ TRESIDDER & CO., 77, 
South Audley Street, W.1. 











SOUTH OR WEST preferred. Wanted to 
purchase, small House or Cottage, 3 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms or 4 bedrooms, 1 bath- 
room. Main water and electricity essential. 
Private, but not isolated. Must be attractive. 
Possession end of March.—Box 1173. _ 


ANTED, small Cottage, Chelsea pre- 

ferably, Gateways. Freehold. Payment 
dollars or sterling. Or artistic Country Cottage 
considered neat London.—Box 1195. a 

EST SUSSEX, SURREY, HAMP- 

SHIRE, WILTSHIRE OR DORSET 
districts preferred. Wanted to purchase, a 
Gentleman’s Farm with buildings for T.T. 
herd and with a house containing 6 or 7 bed- 
rooms and with modern conveniences. One 
or two cottages are necessary. Good price will 
be paid for suitable property.—Particulars to 
Purchaser’s Agents, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK 
AND RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, London, 

ee 


FOR SALE 


ALTON, HANTS. Near centre of town. 

Luxuriously appointed modern Residence, 
architect built regardless of cost, pleasantly 
situated in own delightful garden, partly 
walled. Hall with cloakroom, 2 rec., servants 
sitting room, 5 bedrooms (3 with basins, h. and 
c.), 2 bathrooms, modern domestic offices. 
All main services, central heating. Built-in 
garage. Well-stocked garden, fruit trees, 
flower beds, etc., in all 1 acre. Vacant posses- 
sion. For sale privately or by Auction in 
December.—Sole Agents: BROWNING, Woop 
AND PARTNERS, 23, Lenten Street, Alton, or 
Astor House, 95, Aldwych, Strand, W.C.2; 
and Messrs. CURTIS & WATSON, Bank Cham- 
bers, Alton, Hants (Tel. 2261). Solicitors: 
BOND & RUTHERFORD, Norfolk House, Nor- 
we Street, Victoria Embankment, Strand, 
W .C.2. 




















ERKS. Amidst lovely country, and mod- 

ernised regardless of cost. Picturesque old 
Residence standing in 14 acres of grounds. 
Seven bed., 4 bath., 4 large rec., complete 
offices, central heating, garage for 3, stabling, 
2 cottages. Freehold £10,500 (may let fur- 
nished or unfurnished).—CHRISTOPHER Row- 
LAND & Co., Henley-on-Thames (Tel. 466). 


ARMARTHENSHIRE. Freehold well- 

built Georgian Residence, beautiful 
private grounds about 2 acres. Three large 
reception rooms, tiled kitchen, maid’s sitting 
room, toilet room, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
billiards room. Central heating. Large heated 
greenhouse, conservatory. Garage 3 cars. 
Usual offices. Exceptional condition. Every 
modern convenience. Vacant Possession. 
Good salmon, sea trout and trout fishing near. 
—Apply, Box 674. 


CRonam HURST GOLF COURSE 
(facing). Det. Res. with 5 principal and 
3 secondary bed., 2 bath., sep. w.c., 3 rec. rms, 
cloakroom, kitchen (domestic boiler). Large 
garden—room for tennis court. Two garages. 
On bus route for South and East Croydon 
Stns. £6,500 freehold.—HAROLD WILLIAMS 
AND PARTNERS, 80, High Street, Croydon 
(CRO 1931). 








FOR SALE 


EXHILL-ON-SEA, SUSSEX. A soundly 

built Property of character standing in 
some 2 acres of delightfully matured grounds 
and suitable for a gentleman’s family residence, 
scholastic or nursing purposes. The property 
is situated near to the Old Town and about 
14 miles from the sea-front in a rural setting, 
just off bus routes. The accommodation (on 
two floors only) comprises: 5 principal and 
2 secondary bedrooms, boudoir, 2 bathrooms, 
lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, sun parlour, 
maid’s sitting room and ample and well- 
equipped domestic offices. Outbuildings 
include stabling, garage, greenhouse, etc. All 
main services and modern conveniences. 
Price £8,750 freehold. Offers considered.— 
Apply: CHARLES & Co., 2, Station Approach, 
Hastings (Telephone: Hastings 4253). 


CLARE, SUFFOLK. Gabled Family Resi- 
dence (circa A.D. 1600) well situated in 
this ancient small weaving town. 6-7 bed. 
(3 fitted basins), bath (h. and c.), lounge hall, 
cloaks, 3 rec., and billiard room. Main e.]. and 
water. C.H. Secluded walled-in grounds over 
2 acres. Good outbuildings, 3 greenhouses, 
etc. Vac. poss. £6,500 freehold. (Ref. 368).— 
PERCIVAL & TURNER, Sudbury (Tel. 2123), 
Suffolk. 


Cco-. DUBLIN. Magnificent Freehold Resi- 
dence with 20 or 80 acres of valuable land, 
60 acres are passed for building sites. 
modern conveniences, attractive pleasure 
grounds and gardens. Extensive farm build- 
ings. Situated in a popular residential area.— 
Apply: CLARKE DELAHUNT & CO., M.I.A.A., 
Auctioneers and Valuers, Wicklow. ’Phone 14. 
Ref. 443. 


Ce: MEATH, EIRE. Suitable Stud Farm 
with approx. 700 acres. Fine Georgian 
House witn 12 bedrooms, 5 reception rooms, 
domestic and toilet offices. Fine outbuildings, 
including 16 loose boxes, paddocks, well- 
watered and divided fields, and a 1-mile gallop. 
—Apply: STOKES & QUIRKE, M.1.A.A., 85, 
Duke St., Grosvenor Sq., W.1 (MAYfair 3113- 
5775), and at Dublin, Clomel and Fethard, 
Eire. 























ANTS, NEW FOREST. Lovely situ- 

ation, grand views. Perfect seclusion. 
For sale, charming Residence in grounds and 
pasture, 20 acres. Hall 16 ft. x 15 ft., 3 rec., 
7 bed., 3 bath., excellent offices. Cottage. 
Three-roomed studio and bath, stabling, cow- 
stalls and outbuildings. A really charming 
property. Price £12,500.—Sole Agents: 
MYDDELTON & MaJor, High Street, Salisbury. 


EW FOREST. Pine and heather country. 

Architect-built, Georgian-style House, 

3 reception, 5-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Aga, 

central heating, labour saving. 8 acres. 
£12,500.—Box 1193. 


ORTH-WEST WALES. For sale, charm- 
ing medium-sized Country House and 
small Estate of about 300 acres. The house 
contains 4 reception rooms and billiards room, 
12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, central heating 
and washbasins in most bedrooms. Separate 
farmhouse and excellent buildings, and 7 cot- 
tages. Salmon and sea trout fishing and 
shooting.—Details from 135, FORRESTER- 
ADDIE & SON, The Agents, Dolgelley. 


PICCADILLY, NEAR. Exclusive Luncheon 

and Dinner Club for sale near Piccadilly. 
Large cocktail bar: full catering licence. 
Beautifully furnished and decorated. Accom- 
modation available on upper floors suitable 
for converting the whole into residential 
club. Thirteen-year lease. £12,000.—Box 
1172. 


EST COUNTRY. Lovely place on the 

southerly slopes of hillside. Substantial 
Mansion with 4 very large reception rooms, 
18 spacious bedrooms, 5 staff bedrooms. 
Various outbuildings, 16 acres of trouble-free 
gardens with swimming pool and fishing lake. 
A low price will be quoted to include decora- 
tion and alterations to suit intending pur- 
chaser. Ideally suitable for Nursing Home, 
Holiday or Residential Hotel or educational 
or religious establishment. Further land up to 
200 acres can be purchased if desired.—For 
further particulars, apply: HEWETT & LEE, 
South Street, Farnham, Surrey (Tel. 6277). 




















FOR SALE 


RADNAGE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE High 

Wycombe 5 miles. Aylesbury 11 miles. 
London 35 miles. In a glorious position in the 
Chiltern Hills. The valuable small Country 
Estate known as THE ANDRIDGE ESTATE, 
Comprising: Andridge House, a charming and 
comfortable country house with beautiful 
views, 6 bedrooms, 1 bathroom, 3 reception 
rooms, servants’ separate flat, main water and 
main electricity. Two valuable Mixed Farms: 
Andridge Farm, with modern farmhouse, 
farm buildings, 2 good cottages, 150 acres; 
Dawes Hill Farm, farmhouse, farm buildings, 
32 acres. The whole property has an area of 
about 210 acres. For sale by private treaty, 
Andridge House and approximately 3 acres, 
with vacant possession, £7,500; or the whole 
estate, totalling 210 acres, £16,750. For full 
particulars apply: Messrs. WHATLEY HILL 
AND Co., Estate Agents, Estate Office, West 
Wycombe, Bucks (Tel. High Wycombe 2059), 
and 24, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 
S8.W.1 (Tel. WHI 4511). 


URAL KENT. Delightful converted and 
modernised Kentish Farmhouse on shel- 
tered hillside few miles Ashford. Fast morning 
trains to London. Six bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 3 fine large reception, hall cloakroom, 
thoroughly up-to-date domestic offices. Gar- 
ages, stabling, excellent cottage, etc. Gardens 
and grounds about 10 acres. More land avail- 
able if required. Freehold only £8,500.— 
Highly recommended by Moork & Co., Auc- 
tioneers, Carshalton. Tel. Wallington 2606, 
(Folio 6361/20) 
OUTH SOMERSET. For sale with vac. 
pos., an attractive, secluded, old-world 
Cottage standing in 4 acres of garden, orchard 
and pasture, and containing 2 rec., kitchen- 
ette, bath., 3 beds. Garage, dairy cowstall 
and shed. £4,500.—Box 1256. 


SUSSEX COAST. For lovers of the old 

world. A picturesque detached genuine 
old-world Residence, occupying secluded posi- 
tion in village, convenient for sea, shops and 
buses. Five bedrooms, cloakroom, lounge- 
hall, study, 3 rec. rooms, kit., 2 baths. All 
beautifully appointed and with plenty of 
exposed oak. Servants’ quarters with 2 beds., 
sitting room and bath. Detached garage. 
Nearly 3 acres of exquisite gardens, orchard, 
greenhouse, etc. Also Bungalow with 2 beds., 
sitting room, bath and kit. For sale with or 
without the bungalow. Many other properties 
throughout Sussex available, details of which 
will be gladly sent upon receiving a note of 
requirements.—DOoBSON, CLARK & CO. (F. G. 




















Dobson, A.A.L.P.A.), 6, Bolton Road, East- 
bourne. Tel. 5047 (2 lines). RT 
ICKENHAM, convenient river, etc. 


(20 mins. City). Gentleman’s Residence. 
Magnificent detached Georgian style. 2 acres 
beautiful and highly productive grounds. 
Lounge (22 ft.), dining room, morning room, 
kitchen with “Tdeal,’’ scullery, cellar, 4 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, maid’s bedroom, 
boarded 10 ft. bathroom, separate w.c. Immer- 
sion heater, telephone. Garage, workshops. 
Excellent condition. Freehold £7,500.— 
DEANS ESTATE OFFICES, 74, Heath Road, 
Twickenham, Middx. POPesgrove 7864/5. 

ESTON-SUPER-MARE (NR.), on bus 

route. Choice artistic Residence, facing 
south. Picturesque setting, spacious and 
attractively arranged accommodation, 14 
rooms, garages, greenhouses, etc., 5 acres. 
Vacant possession, £7,900.—ANDREWS, Blea- 
don, Somerset. ail 
WEYBRIDGE, St. George’s Hill. For sale, 

freehold with possession, attractive 
modern House, entrance hall, 3 reception 
rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
service suite with bathroom, compact offices. 
Main services. Central heating. Grounds 
24 acres, abutting golf course. Weybridge 
Station 14 miles (Waterloo 30 mins.). £13,500 
(open to offer).—Write to Box ‘“K.B.,’’ c/o 
. W. Vickers & Co., LtpD., 7/8, Great 
Winchester Street, London, E.C.2. 


ARMOUTH, 1.0.W. Charming Eliza- 

bethan-style Residence, 2 acres gardens, 
orchards, tennis court. Sea views; vestibule 
entrance; 3 reception, sun lounge, 8 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, modern offices, 2 garages, green- 
house, all services, central heating; excellent 
condition. £10,000.—FRANCIS PITTIS & SON 
Chartered Surveyors, Newport, I.0.W. 
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The fable of the sage 
and his crities 











A certain Philosopher, who had fallen upon troublesome 
times, was taken to task by some of those around him. 
‘Most Ancient,’ they said, ‘your constitution is enfeebled. 

You have surely had your day. How much longer do 
you propose to live, O Obstinate ?’ 
‘Your grandfathers,’ replied the Sage, ‘often used to 
\ ask me the same thing. And in course of time I have 
no doubt I shall discuss the matter with your grand- 
children.’ 
Things go hard for Britain now, as for many other countries. But 
Britain has a stubborn vitality, a quality as difficult to define as 


it is to destroy. If we are true to our character, we shall 













Jind that we are young enough and strong enough to 
outlast this emergency, and many another yet unknown. 


That is the belief behind all TI’s plans for the future. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
THE ADELPHI, LONDON WC2 





AN EZEE KITCHEN 
FOR OLD OR NEW HOUSES 


The stainless steel sinks, stove enamelled wall and counter cabinets, 

with one piece plastic counter tops, are supplied to standard height 

and depth, but in various widths to fit almost any size or shape of room. 
Doors and drawers fit and slide perfectly. 


EASY TO INSTALL, AND FREE OF PURCHASE TAX. 
DELIVERY WITHIN 6 WEEKS 


Write for our brochure or visit our Glasgow showrooms 
LONDON DISTRIBUTORS: TEMPLE & CROOK LTD., 6-7 MOTCOMB ST., S.W.| 


EZEE KITCHENS LIMITED 
341A, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 4956 

















GINGER ALE 


SODA WATER GRAPE FRUIT 


KOSS'S ..... 


TONIC WATER 


LIME JUICE CORDIAL 
LEMONADE 


Back for old friends abroad—but very scarce at home 
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subject to colds. 
Prevention of colds 


attack in 3 or 4 days. 


for adults and children. 
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colds? 


START TAKING SEROCALCIN 


HOW 


Many people, who habitually suffered from colds in 
winter, have found that a course of Serocalcin enables 
them to go through the difficult months without 
catching cold. Serocalcin does not succeed in every case, 
but its record makes it worthy of a trial by everybody 


Two Serocalcin tablets are taken daily for 30 days. In 
many cases this gives 3 to 4 months’ immunity from colds. 


Treatment of an existing cold 
Three tablets are taken three times daily. Commenced 
in the early stages of a cold, this often clears up the 


When a cold is firmly established, quick results cannot 
be expected but Serocuicin is very effective in shortening 
the duration of stubborn colds. Serocalcin is suitaole 


Serocalcin is available in two sizes: The immunising course 
of 60 tablets costs 7/6 plus 1/9 Purchase Tax. The treatment 


pack of 20 tablets costs 3/- plus 9d. Purchase Tax. 


All who suffer from colds are invited to send 
to Harwoods Laboratories, Ltd., Watford, for 
descriptive booklet ‘‘ Immunity from Colds.”’ 


SEROCALCIN 


FOR THE PREVENTION & TREATMENT OF COLDS 


We YY YY? 
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The kindest powder in the woi!d 






POWDER 


IOHNSON & JOHMSON (GT. BRITAIN) LTD... SLOUGH AND GARGRAVE 


































ENGLAND... 


HE Sport of 
4 Kings is still the 
King of Sports to 
millions of English- 
men who may never 
see a Race Meeting. 
At all moments of 
tension—as you train 
your glasses over the 
track or hang anxious- 
ly over the radio- 
Balkan Sobranie is 
recommended. In 
pipe or cigarette it can 
soften defeat or match 
a victory—and its 
aroma is as enjoyable 
for the onlooker as for 
the smoker himself. 
Spy oe 





SOBRANIE L™® LONDON.ECI/ 


queer 











*“ NICHOLAS” POCKET 


CHESS SETS 


De Luxe PLUG-IN CHESS SET, all 
plastic, beautifully finished red and white 
men, black and white board 4” square 
playing surface; overall measurement 
6” x 42” x 1}’ to fit easily into pocket or 
travelling case; lid locks pieces into 
position whenever a game is interrupted, 
Supplied in Biue, Yellow, Cream, Red, 
or with transparent (Amber) 
lid. Now only 23/6 
post free. 


The acceptable GIFT this CHRISTMAS 


ORDER BY POST (money refunded if not fully satisfied) from : 
STYLEX (London) LTD., Dept. 0, 15 Leicester St., London, W.C.2 











“T WONDER WHAT THEY’LL 
DO AT CHRISTMAS 2” 


Do you ever wonder what they’!l 
do at Christmas the very 
poor, the sick, the aged, the children 
in the mean streets, the gentlemen 
in distress, living in tiny one- 
roomed homes? You see them in 
the queues .- many of them 
lonely, neglected and _ dejected. 


The Church Army has these people 
always in mind. Will YOU re- 
member them at Christmas? 
Please share some of your Festive 
happiness by sending a gift now to 
Rev. Pres. Husert H. TREACHER, 
General Secretary and Head, 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55, Bryanston Street, London, W.! 
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Men and women who pay particular 
attention to their footwear have found 
that they can depend upon “the man 
behind the boot’’ with the utmost 
, confidence, for comfort that is satisfying 
and wear that is long. 


See that YOUR next pair of boots or shoes carry 
this famous trademark. Write today to Norwelis 


\ Cay th 
Lorvalls of Parin 








Everyone loves a 
; good book 


Christmas List 
now ready. 





Everyone can find 
a good book at 


HATCHARDS 


Booksellers to Their Majesties The King, 
The Queen, and to Queen Mary. 


187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. | 


Telephone: REGent 3201-3204. 
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Bm A. WALA, 
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Announcing 


The KENYA COFFEE SERVICE 


* 
C 


FINE A LARGE, warming, heartening cup of coffee at 

: a breakfast, or a dainty cup sipped at leisure after 

O F F E E dinner to round off a pleasant meal and give full value 
to a good cigar. But it takes a good blend of coffee to 
make a good cup of coffee. By taking advantage of the 
Kenya Coffee Company's Postal Service the finest freshly 


peer ground coffee reaches you regularly. The Special Kenya 
* FRESHLY Blend costs 2/10 per lb. and is truly a coffee of fine 
ROASTED. flavour blended from the world’s best coffees. Send a 
P/O today, 3/7 including postage, to the address below, 
for a trial supply of 1 lb. of coffee, and when you have 
tasted it you will wish to join that select group of 
coffee connoisseurs who receive a regular supply of the 
*%DELIVERED Kenya Special Blend. 
REGULARLY Accounts may be opened for regular supplies. 


Order of 3 Ibs. and over, postage free. 


The KENYA COFFEE COMPANY, Ltd. 


30 SLOANE STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephone : SLOane 9142 





GATHERING 
ROUND FOR 


Christmas? 





What about those who cannot share in the laughter, 
the Christmas music and entertainment? What about 
the deaf? With more funds at their disposal, the 
National Institute for the Deaf could do much to 
alleviate this isolation. Special high output radios are 
needed, television sets, more club houses, hostels, and 
trained welfare workers. A gift would be so very welcome. 


A PRESENT FOR THE DEAF 


Let us send your deaf friend ‘‘ The Silent World,” an illustrated 
monthly magazine for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
subscription 8s. Od. post free. 


Annual 


SPECIMEN ON REQUEST. 


National Institute for the Deaf 


PRESIDENT $ THE DUKE OF MONTROSE 


105 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Application for registration under the National Assistance Act 1948 applied for. 
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The secret recipe of this exquisite liqueur was first brought 

to Scotland by Prince Charlie in 1745. Since then Drambuie 

has become a favourite throughout the world as a liqueur 
of subtle distinction and delicate flavour. 


Drambuie 
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“Which head is mine?” the Mad Hatter asked in a 
perplexed tone, scratching the snowman’s head by mistake. 
“*T get so confused,” he went on, “ what with my hat being 
on the snowman’s head, and the Guinness head not having 
a hat.” 

*“ Oh, but you can always tell the head of a Guinness,” 


aN 
J 4 















(With acknowledgements to Macmillan & Co, Lid.) 


cried Alice. ‘“‘ See how rich and creamy it is — look at its 
smoothness and closeness.” 

“Wonderful,” exclaimed the Hatter, “it reminds me 
of . . . it’s something like . . . let me see... ” 
“* But there’s nothing like a Guinness,” said Alice. 


5 


“TI didn’t say there was,” replied the Hatter. ‘“‘I said, a 
Guinness was something like.” ‘* Yes,’ he repeated, smacking 
his lips approvingly, “‘ something like.” 

““Oh, won’t you give the snowman some?” cried Alice. 
* He’s got such a melting expression.” 

The Hatter shook his head. “I’m not as mad as all that,” 
he said, as he finished the glass. 














A Groves Ree 


G.E,1360 
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Lady Moyra Hamilton is the daughter of the Marquess and the Marchioness of Hamilton, of Barons Court, 
County Tyrone, Northern Ireland 
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W.C.2. 
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including postage: Inland and Abroad (excepting 
Canada), 112s. 8d.; Canada, 110s. 6d. 








BREAD AND MILK 


N Britain we are growing more wheat than in 
I the years before either of the last two world 
wars, and the Government plan to maintain 
a bigger wheat acreage at any rate for the next 
three years. We have learnt that the great saver 
of labour, the combine harvester-thresher, can 
be adapted to deal with our heavy crops in this 
country and the manufacture of these machines 
is now being developed here. We have yet to 
tackle effectively the storage of English wheat, 
which in most seasons carries a higher moisture 
content than that from abroad, running up to 
20 per cent. and over. This requires that the 
grain should be immediately dried if it is to be 
held in store. 

Sir Norman Vernon, who has a wide know- 
ledge of flour milling, states that the sudden 
inrush of home-grown grain, marketed soon 
after the harvest, proves a grave embarrassment 
to merchant and to miller. The sixteen national 
silos, built in the war by the Ministry of Food, 
cannot deal with all this grain, and the millers’ 
drying and storage facilities everywhere are 
hopelessly overtaxed. The re-application of the 
Wheat Act would, he urges, produce conditions 
under which this problem would quickly solve 
itself. The Wheat Act gave the home grower an 
enhanced price and an assured market, and there 
is no reason why the “standard” price fixed 
under the Act should not be suitably graduated 
through the cereal year and thus provide the 
farmer with an adequate premium to cover his 
drying and storage costs. Once again quality 
would influence the price. It may be argued 
that the farmer growing wheat already has the 
guarantee of fixed prices under the Agriculture 
Act, and that he should rely confidently on this 
to provide the stable market for English wheat 
which would justify him, either individually or 
jointly with his neighbours, in providing drying 
and storage facilities. These need not be 
elaborate or very expensive, as may be judged 
from the details given of a Bedfordshire farmer’s 
equipment in Country LIFE of October 29. 
Whatever provision by the Government may be 
desirable for storing imported grain, certainly 
most home-grown grain can be treated most 
economically on the farm before it is 
marketed. 

Another vital food-stuff—milk—is brought 
into the public eye again by the publication of a 
Government Bill intended to ensure that milk 
supplied for liquid consumption shall conform 
to a high standard of purity. The Minister of 
Food is seeking powers to limit the retail sale of 
milk in specified areas to T.T. milk, pasteurised 
and sterilised milk. For five years producer- 
retailers will be allowed to sell accredited milk 
from a single herd, but after that they will 
either have to qualify for a T.T. licence or else 
have their milk pasteurised. This Bill follows 
the line of a Defence Regulation which has been 
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little used. Everyone wants to see a universal 
supply of safe milk. Mere heat treatment is 
not enough to ensure this, and it is most im- 
portant that pasteurisation, which is a stan- 
dardised process and involves regular super- 
vision, should be applied as widely and quickly 
as possible. Some consumers will no doubt still 
prefer to have milk in its natural state from T.T. 
herds, but the fact that between 1,500 and 2,000 
people, most of them children, die every year 
from bovine tuberculosis calls for urgent action. 
At the same time the provisions of this Bill must 
not be used as an excuse for delaying further 
a national scheme for eliminating tuberculosis 
and other diseases from our dairy herds. 


EDUCATION FOR PLANNERS 
NE thing which has not yet been satis- 
factorily planned in this country is the 
provision of Town and Country planners. The 
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AUTUMN BY THE RIVER 


HE soft blue sky, 

The water flowing by, 
Willows that blow to show 
Their grey-green leaves— 
And swans with breasts of snow. 


Rich autumn flowers 

And sunlit, shortening hours, 
Shades on the grass that pass 
To dusk of dreams— 

And then to night, alas! 


Yet in this space— 

This little quiet place 

Laced by the wind, embraced 

By sun and shade, 

An image I have traced 

Of the soul’s joy beyond the ruffling tide, 
When it awakes to find Peace at its side. 


IRENE H. Lewis. 
AMAAWMAMMMDMMMNMNMEO™ WN" 


appointment of Sir George Schuster’s Committee 
to consider the necessary qualifications for the 
job showed that the Minister was alive to the 
changed needs of the day and the demands of 
the future. Without trying to anticipate the 
findings of that Committee, we may perhaps 
hope that a proper importance will be attached 
by them to the qualifications of rural planners. 
Social development in the past has tended to 
throw emphasis on the lay-out of towns and the 
social needs of industrial populations. To-day 
rural planning has a technical background of 
its own which is quite distinct from that of the 
urban architect or surveyor. Obviously a 
specialised technical education for all adminis- 
trative planning must include an acquaintance 
with architecture, surveying, local government 
legislation, and the law relating to land; but a 
whole range of administrative problems con- 
nected with land utilisation will immediately 
occur to any reader of the Scott Report as 
pre-eminently the concern of the rural planner. 
Agricultural organisation, land management, 
the history as well as the geographical lay-out 
of the countryside, are obviously among his 
subjects, and much practical education in all 
these matters could be provided in the offices of 
country land agents. 


COASTAL PROTECTION 


T is now forty years since a Royal Com- 

mission sat to deal with the subject of 
Coast Erosion and the Reclamation of Tidal 
Lands, and in the interval two world wars have 
checked major projects of harbour improve- 
ment and marine defence. Meanwhile the very 
nature of individual problems has altered with 
the storms and shifting tides, for the sea is 
constantly at work changing the shape of the 
land, and allows defenders of channels and 
vulnerable embankments no_ respite from 
attack. At the end of the last war two things 
were obvious: the need for more money to 
finance our defences as a -vhole, and the need 
for better regional co-ordination between the 
efforts of the many defenders. The new Coast 
Protection Bill makes each maritime county 
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borough and county district responsibi« for the 
protection of its own coast and provide: for the 
payment of Exchequer subsidies for coagt 
defence works. And, as defence worl in one 
area of the coast—the building of groynes and 
breakwaters for instance—may, and oficn does 
have unfortunate repercussions on the oastline 


elsewhere, there is unlimited provision made 
for the formation of joint authorities—the 
co-ordination of the whole being in the hands of 
the Ministry of Health. Apart from the 
Exchequer subsidies coastal defence is now to 
be financed by a coast protection charge on 
those whose interest in land is protected, and 
powers are given for the compulsory acquisition 
of land for sea-defence purposes. It is interesting 
to note that the management of the Crown fore- 
shore—that part of the seashore which lies 
between high and low water mark at ordina 

tides—is to be returned from the Ministry of 
Transport (which has presumably been exploit- 
ing the Royal beaches for the supply of road 
metal) to the Commissioners of Crown Lands, 


HOLLAND HOUSE GARDENS 


rT HE Ministry of Works is reported to be 

negotiating for the purchase of the portion 
of Holland House gardens fronting Kensington 
High Street, on which to erect a building to 
house the fifteen principal scientific societies, 
The object is highly laudable. Seven of these 
societies are cramped in Burlington House, and 
there is every reason why the whole group 
should be established in spacious modern quar- 
ters with a central library and hall, forming a 
national scientific centre. But the proposal to 
locate it in Holland Park violates every canon of 
scientific planning to which this Government 
pays such assiduous lip service. The amenity 
value of this historic park-land is obvious, and 
the County of London Plan estimated that 
Kensington actually needs 316 more acres of 
open space to yield the standard four acres per 
1,000 population. If Lord Ilchester is willing to 
sell the land, it must be acquired to make up 
that deficiency. But equally the site is remote 
from the scientific centre of London in Maryle- 
bone and Bloomsbury, to which the University 
gives the appropriate nucleus. The right 
location for these learned societies is on the 
Crown land adjoining Regent’s Park, where 
they could be well accommodated in modern 
buildings preserving the fagades of the Nash 
terraces. This Holland House move by the 
Government follows within a fortnight of the 
L.C.C.’s equally high-handed ignoring of its 
own plan in scheduling a residential open space 
on Campden Hill for flats. If the Ministry of 
Planning is so powerless to sustain either the 
letter or the spirit of its schemes, it is time its 
farcical existence was terminated. It appears 
merely to form a fallacious screen to the unco- 
ordinated follies of public enterprises compared 
to which those of former private initiative seem 
mild and wise. 


TIES OF AFFECTION 


T is a curious commentary on the topsy- 
turvydom of the world that the one place 
where it is easy to purchase our old school tie 
is, according to a recent letter in the newspapers, 
Brazil. At home there is undoubtedly a shortage. 
Only the other day a member of the most distin- 
guished undergraduates’ club at Oxford was 
murmuring a little sadly that a year after his 
election he was still unable to buy that charming 
dark blue tie spotted with silver crowns. All 
these ties, whether of regiment, school or club, 
are presumably exported to countries where the 
inhabitants have not our feeling for the sacred- 
ness of colours, and a man goes into a shop and 
buys any tie he takes a fancy to, without any 
care for its significance. It may well be that in 
this country we are too solemn in these matters. 
It would certainly be unreasonable to expect a 
young Brazilian dandy to have any scruples, 
to quote the ancient story about ‘‘ pirating the 
colours of the Upper Tooting Bicycling Club.” 
At the same time it is a little hard on those at 
home that they cannot obtain the tie which is 
their due prerogative. There are occasions on 
which the most modest of men likes to proclaim 
Et militavi, and it is too much to ask him to go 
to South America to get it. 
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THE RIVER TUMMEL NEAR PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE 
Under the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board’s Tummel-Garry scheme a narrow loch reaching to the top of the bank on the right of the 
photograph is to be created along this stretch of the River Tummel by the construction of a dam at Pitlochry 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


N the far-off days when I was a schoolboy, one 
] of the main excitements and joys of the 

Christmas holidays was provided by the annual 
visit of the village rat-catcher, whose whiskered, 
wizened face closely resembled that of an old 
buck rat, and who arrived for the day’s work 
with a box containing several polecat ferrets, 
a bundle of wire traps and other gear, and two 
“varminty’”’ terriers of no known breed. The 
old man started work by the garden sheds, 
passed on later to the stables and outbuildings, 
and finished a very full day in the hedges and 
ditches in the vicinity of the rick-yard. Every- 
thing seemed to go like clockwork : the ferrets 
went down the rat-holes at a determined blood- 
thirsty trot with their noses twitching, in due 
course the terrified rats shot out of one or other 
of the exits that had been left open for them 
and if the attendant terriers ever missed one of 
these fleeing rodents I can only say that I do 
not recall the occasion. 

* * 


* 

DO not know what fee the old rat-catcher 

was paid in return for his day’s work, but 
imagine that it was probably in the neighbour- 
hood of half a crown. There was, however, a 
side-line to the profession, since in those days 
live rats had a definite market value, for there 
were always dog owners in the vicinity who were 
willing to buy them for the education of their 
young terriers. To supply this demand the old 
man had a most novel method of catching rats 
alive and unhurt, which consisted of some half 
a dozen golden syrup tins from which the 
bottoms had been cut and to which women’s 
discarded stockings had been firmly tied. (In 
those primitive days the famous nylons had not 
been invented, and the stockings that women 
wore in the daytime were of some closely-woven 
material, such as cashmere, that did not start 


By 
Major C. 8S. JARVIS 


a new ladder every twenty-four hours.) When 
the old rat-catcher came across a series of holes 
in a more or less open spot where his stocking 
traps could be eraployed effectually, he informed 
his terriers that their services would not be 
required and jammed into each of the holes one 
of his tins with the attached stocking draped 
gracefully below it. He then removed one of 
the tins temporarily to insert the ferret, and in 
less than a minute things began to happen. One 
after another the limp dangling stockings would 
spring to active life, and proceed to perform a 
series of high kicks with the first movements of 
the now famous jig, until eventually the foot of 
the garment was filled to bursting point with a 
very active rat, which could not withdraw from 
its confined position because every hair of its 
body had penetrated the texture of the closely- 
woven material. When the ferret had driven 
out all the occupants of the bury, the tins were 
extracted one by one from the holes and placed 
against the open door of a wire rat cage while 
the old man gently urged the imprisoned rat 
backwards down the stocking to the aperture. 
At that time, when there was no outcry 
against cruel sports, I was a regular attendant 
at all the best and most select ratting meets in 
my part of the world, but I never came across 
another professional rat-catcher who employed 
the woman’s discarded stocking trap, which I 
think even the Universities Federation for 
Animal Welfare would pass as being humane. 
It was remarkably efficient also, and on the only 
occasion on which I saw it fail the disaster was 
due entirely to lack of darning, which was evident 
when a particularly active and muscular rat, 


after running down the length of a very well- 
worn stocking, burst out through a hole in the 
toe and disappeared in the undergrowth. 


* * 
* 


WAS reminded of all this when I read in an 

answer to a question in the House of Com- 
mons recently that in the Ministry of Agriculture 
there are at the present time 122 officers with 
salaries averaging £388 per annum who are 
employed in administrative and clerical work 
in connection with the destruction of rats, and 
whose chief task it is to direct the operations of 
71 employees with salaries averaging £284 2s. 
who are employed to kill rats in grain and food 
stores of the Ministry of Food. Now that it has 
been brought home to me how all-important is 
the clerical and administrative side of rodent 
elimination I cannot think how this old village 
rat-catcher managed to account for the best 
part of a hundred of the vermin in a day’s work, 
seeing that there was no senior black-hatted 
official to direct his operations, and, to the best 
of my belief, he had no typist to write his letters 
for him or deal with the many forms in triplicate 
that his work entailed. If my dad were still 
alive I should certainly ask him how it was done. 

* * 
i 


U* YDER the New National Health Service it 
is decreed that, should an insured person 
be dissatisfied with the appearance of, or unable 
to wear, the set of State-pattern false teeth 
which the Government-employed dentist sup- 
plies to him, he may instead purchase a more 
comfortable set that is not ‘‘off the peg,’ and 
the cost of the standard article will be deducted 
from the price he has to pay. In the same way 
those who are entitled to spectacles may, if 
they choose, select a superior pair of glasses, 
and will be charged only for the extra cost 
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ncurred. When I heard that the deaf were at 
last to be recognised as deserving of assistance 
under the new scheme I felt sure that they 
would not be treated on an equality with those 
who cannot masticate their food properly, or 
are unable to see clearly, since there is an 
ingrained belief that a deaf man fails to hear 
solely because he does not really try, and that 
most of his trouble is due to stupidity, inatten- 
tion or sheer cussedness. 

I now learn that I was right in my surmise, 
and that if deaf people are unable to hear with 
the standard pattern deaf aid, it is entirely 
their own fault, and they are not entitled to 
any grant towards the purchase of another 
model. For them it is the standard model and 
no other, and this proves definitely that those 
who framed the regulations of the National 
Health Service were supremely ignorant of deaf- 
ness, for to believe that one type of.deaf aid will 
suit all cases is on a par with thinking that one 
size in utility dentures will fit all patients 
requiring a new set. 

As all deaf people will agree, deafness is a 
most expensive hobby, and I have spent far 
more money on purchasing tackle for my ears 
than I have on guns and cartridges and fishing 
rods and flies for my various pastimes in my 
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efforts to obtain the particular type of deaf aid 
that suits best my form of disability. There are 
a great number of different makes on the mar- 
ket, and the main reason for this is that the 
instrument which gives one sufferer satisfaction 
is often supremely useless for the next. 
Mr. Bevan has afforded proof so often that he 
welcomes advice, and lends a sympathetic ear 
to all those who complain about his insurance 
scheme, that I feel sure that he will not resent 
this small criticism of its regulations from one 
who is unfortunately an expert on the subject. 
* * 
* 

K dey two stories describing the reactions of 

a Malay police sergeant and a Sudanese 
sheikh when confronted by a picture of an 
enlarged mosquito on an anti-malaria poster 
that I have told in these Notes have brought 
me another tale of much the same nature, which 
goes to prove that the men of the jungle, the 
mountain and the desert who live in close touch 
with Nature, and who seldom come in contact 
with the printed word or the photograph, find 
great difficulty in picking out detail in anythirg 
that is on a flat plane and not in relief. I have 
occasionally shown Arabs photographs of them- 
selves which I had taken, and which I thought 
«Imost up to London studio form, and have been 
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chagrined by the way in which, after | 


; king at 
the prints upside down, they have -turneq 
them to me assuring me that they thou; :t them 


very good portraits of myself. 
The new story has an Indian seti °g, ang 
concerns a British colonel who after s 


ing in, 
and eventually commanding, a regiient of 
Indian cavalry, retired to England on »ensiop. 
At the request of the officers he sent out (0 India 
an enlarged photograph of himself in a suitable 
gold frame with a brass inscription at the foot 
which was to be hung in the Mess. It wag 
a good portrait, but the colonel had electeq 


to be photographed without his head-dress, ang 
as he was extremely bald the bare white pate 
came out rather more prominently than any 
other detail. When the picture had been 
unpacked by the Mess president and the 
adjutant, and duly admired by them, they 
passed it on to an old Rissaldar major who had 
known the colonel for at least 25 years. It was 
plain from the puzzled expression on the old 
man’s face that he could not make head or tajj 
of it, and when asked by the adjutant if he did 
not recognise what he was looking at, he said: 
“Khuda janta, Hazoor (God knows, : Your 
Honour). Scheid phullgobie hai (Perhaps it is a 
cauliflower).”’ 


THE DANGERS OF SOIL EROSION 


By E. J. SAWYER, Member of the National Veld Trust of South Africa 


N view of recent statements by Sir John 
I Boyd Orr about the grave danger to the 

world’s food supply from soil erosion, the 
following account of the damage done by 
erosion in South Africa and of the measures 
being taken to combat it may be of interest. 

Many observers state that the potential 
granaries of the British Commonwealth are not 
pulling their weight and that loss of soil fertility 
is allowed to go by default. During my travels 
I have witnessed the terrible devastation of vast 
tracts of land through soil erosion. In India, 
in Rhodesia and in South Africa I have seen 
valuable land irretrievably lost through neglect. 
Overstocking, burning of veld, and unscientific 
tilling of arable lands have also levied their toll, 
and unless we are awakened to a consciousness 
of our position posterity will suffer. 

Although the middle of South Africa is 
dominated by that vast semi-arid plateau of 
100,000 square miles known as the Great Karroo, 
there are still millions of acres of arable land in 
the Union capable of producing large quantities 
of the many kinds of food the world needs. 


1.—ROCKS LEFT STANDING BY ANCIENT EROSION AMONG WHAT ARE NOW 


Even the Great Karroo, desert though it is, 
produces large quantities of wool of excellent 
quality, and it is in the rich lands of the coastal 
regions that our most valuable asset is fast being 
destroyed. Not only should we in South Africa 
produce more for our own domestic needs, but 
we should contribute more generously to the 
requirements of the less fortunate members of 
the British Commonwealth. 

South Africa is awake to its possibilities, 
more and more of its products are being 
exported, and more and more attention is being 
devoted to scientific farming. Fertilisers, of 
which the country has enormous quantities, 
much of the rich deposits of phosphate rock 
being as yet untouched, are being put into our 
lands. Yet the loss of land through soil erosion 
is deplorable : 50 million tons of sediment are 
carried every year to the sea by the Orange 
River. At a recording station on that river it 
was proved that, on one occasion, 32 million 
tons of rich sediment passed through in two 
weeks. 

This is by no means the total loss, for 





ARABLE FIELDS PRODUCING RICH CROPS IN THE INDWE DISTRICT OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 





it has been ascertained that in one year the 
nine chief rivers of the Union carried 187 million 
tons of rich soil to the sea. All this is lost never 
to be recovered, and this loss has gone on for 
very many years. Unless the menace is tackled 
in a national manner, and with the co-operation 
of the entire nation, South Africa will become, 
in a comparatively short time, like the deserts of 
North Africa. We must conserve our soil and 
we must conserve our water. 

A short while ago I made a tour through 
a district that is suffering from soil erosion to an 
enormous extent. Many dongas (ravines) that 
I saw are miles in length and have depths rang- 
ing to 50 feet. Standing on their rims, I could 
see that right to their bases the soil was very 
rich and free of large stones or rocks. All this 
wealthy land has been permitted to melt away 
to the sea. 

One day a district road engineer took me to 
see a tract of country many miles in length and 
thousands of acres in extent that was honey- 
combed by erosion. The dongas were from 20 to 
40 feet deep and as I walked along the bottom 
of one I could see that the soil was as rich and 
valuable as any in the country. Yet the entire 
neighbourhood is ruined. It is an unfortunate 
fact that the richer the soil the more susceptible 
it is to erosion. 

The engineer took me a few miles farther 
and asked me to climb a koppie so that I could 
visualise the extent of the erosion. Then he 
pointed with his finger to the middle of the 
eroded land. ‘‘Do you see that track broken in 
many places by dongas?”’ he said. ‘Ten years 
ago that track was the main road between two 
towns. But we had to map out a new road five 
miles long to replace the one engulfed by the 
erosion. 

‘Could this not have been arrested?” I 
asked. ‘‘Surely when you saw what was coming 
you could have taken some action about the 
progress of the water that caused this destruc 
tion.”’ 

‘““Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘had its origin been on 
public land much could have been done. Un 
fortunately the farmer concerned is of the old- 
fashioned sort who believes more in God's 
providence than in carrying out himself work 
that would have saved the situation.” 

It is beyond dispute that the fatalistic 
attitude of many farmers of South Africa has 
been responsible for the present condition of the 
country. These are the kind of farmers that 
overstock their farms and then every year set fire 
to their veld so that the young grass will be 
fertilised and give enriched sustenance for their 
cattle and sheep. 

The road engineer then showed me how a 
progressive farmer is saving his land. He will be 
successful, for he has listened to the Government 
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2 AND (right) 3—THE DEVASTATION 
CAUSED BY EROSION NEAR THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN TOWN OF MOLTENO. 
Sixty years ago this area was a prosperous 
farm with rich, productive fields. Deep 
ravines now surround the farm-house and 
buildings and the land has become useless. 


soil experts and is following their advice. (This 
farm is on either side of the same river that 
damaged the first farm, from which it is a few 
miles upstream.) The farmer’s method was to 
build a concrete weir in the river bed, which 
holds back all the soil as it is washed off the 
lands. The soil thus arrested is very fluid and 
flows to the right and the left of the weir. As 
the water subsides this fluid soil becomes solid, 
and in a few years’ time it will become rich and 
fertile, capable of bearing crops of many kinds. 

A town clerk that I know has taken infinite 
pains to combat the terrible soil erosion which 
had well-nigh ruined the town commonage. 
This is several miles long, and the inhabitants of 
the town have the right to graze their sheep and 
cattle free of charge on it. Careless manage- 
ment has permitted overstocking, a common 
fault, and when this man took office the entire 
commonage was rapidly being devastated by 
erosion. No one would accept responsibility or 
take any action. He took immediate steps with 
splendid results. 

Running through these lands were uncon- 
trolled water courses that had caused dongas 
hundreds of yards long and often 20 feet deep. 
He reclaimed these by dams and walls set up at 
vulnerable points and dug canals to carry away 
water. The river itself has been controlled by 
a weir, and thousands of trees planted together 
with suitable grass of a powerful soil-binding 
property. To-day rich and luscious grass is 
growing on the banks of the dongas, and, with 
the trees, it will eventually complete the 
reclamation of the land. 

The constant felling of trees in a country 
that has always been sparsely wooded has 
undoubtedly had an adverse effect on the preser- 
vation of the soil. But now a great deal of 
afforestation is going on, and there are hopes 
that much good will result from it. 

The very serious condition of the native 
territories cannot be overlooked. A farmer took 


4.—RESULTS OF EROSION IN THE 
VALLEY OF THE STORMBERG MOUN- 
TAINS. Within living memory a small 
mountain stream ran through this valley. 
Phenomenal rains and subsequent neglect pro- 
duced the condition seen in the photograph 
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me into the Glen Grey native district. Here 
desolation is rampant: overstocking for many 
years has ruined a large tract of land to such an 
extent that it will take 20 years to make the soil 
again suitable for grazing cattle or raising crops, 
and the district, many miles in extent, must be 
closed for that period. 

Incorrect methods of cultivation are a 
fruitful source of soil erosion. Many of our 
deepest dongas are the result of careless or 
improper ploughing carried on for many genera- 
tions without thought or consideration for the 
future. But the evils are great and many. 
Downhill ploughing that creates channels for 
storm water, farm roads not properly drained or 
top-dressed, railway embankments incorrectly 
constructed, burning of the veld and burrowing 
by vermin, such as rock rabbits or porcupines, 
all increase soil erosion. 

Two brothers whose farms are side by side 
afford a fine object lesson. Both farms suffered 
from erosion. One brother now has a fine farm 
some 17 miles in length, thanks to building 
dams to control his water-courses, and to con- 
tour ploughing, rotation of crops and diversion 
of streams. The other is careless; one night 
during a storm his big dam burst and allowed 
millions of tons of water to flood his lands. 
Soon deep dongas appeared, and for fifteen years 
he did little to improve things. Now he has 
dongas 50 feet deep on his farm and little hope 
of recovery. 

Despite erosion and other factors, however, 
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5.—FAILURE TO REPAIR A DAM, WHICH 

WAS ALSO BUILT IN AN INCORRECT 

POSITION, LED TO THE FORMATION 

BY EROSION OF THIS RAVINE. It is 

more than 50 feet deep and several miles long, 

in what 15 years ago were rich fields on a farm 
in the eastern province of South Africa 


South Africa can play her part in contribut- 
ing to the granaries of the Commonwealth. 
Already her exports are on the increase, and 
farmers, at long last, realise what is at stake. 

The urgent need to do something about 
the progressive deterioration of the soil was 
appreciated by the Government before the 
war prevented the adoption of measures for 
combating it. 

In 1946, however, the Soil Conservation 
Act was passed, which creates machinery by 


The core of the administra- 
tive system set up by this Act 
is the District Committee elected 
by the farmers in any defined 
area, which is strengthened by 
additional members appointed 
by the Minister. The first duty 
of this committee is to draw up 
a general plan of farming in the 
district. The shape of this plan 
naturally depends on topography, 
climate, type of soil, type of 
farming, and so on. In all 
districts contour cultivation, 
with planned rotation of crops, 
combined with reduction of 
livestock, forms part of the plan. 
When the general plan has _ been 
drawn up, particular application 
to each farm in the area follows. 
There are now more than 200 
Soil Conservation Districts in 
South Africa, and general district 
plans are now before the Soil Con- 
servation Board for its approval. 

Iam convinced that within 
ten years very big changes will 
be seen in the farming land of 
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the country. The big obstacles to progress at 
present are shortage of agricultural scientists 
and of machinery, fencing, cement and other 
vitally necessary materials. 

Forty-six million acres of land are includeq 
in the soil conservation districts, and now many 
students from the Department of Agriculture 
have been trained and are in the ficid. To 
mention one scheme only, in Vlekpoort, a vast 
stretch of couutry that had been considereq 
hopeless, are now thousands of labourers \ orking 
under skilled supervision to turn the area from 
a waste desert into a fruitful valley. 

The National Veld Trust of South Africa 
sees to it that the citizens of our large towns are 
being made alive to the situation by films and 
lectures by experts. Talks to children, talks to 
university students, and talks to farmers are 
being given. Posters and other publicity are 
being extensively used, and a monthly illus- 
trated magazine, The Veld Trust News, with a 
wide circulation, is being issued. 

All this is bearing fruit, and we have hopes 
that in the near future South Africa will become 
an important granary of the Commonwealth, 
We have the land, we have the climate, and we 
have the desire to do our share toward the pre- 
servation of our common heritage. 
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which farmers, in association with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, will be enabled and in some 
cases compelled to take concerted and effective 
steps for the regeneration of the soil. 


6.—TARDY REPARATION ON ANOTHER PART OF THE FARM. Thanks to diversion 
of streams and the sowing of grass with strong binding properties this land will eventually 
make good grazing 





7.—PART OF THE NEIGHBOURING FARM TO THAT ILLUSTRATED IN FIGS. 5 AND 6. Correct contour ploughing, the 

diversion of mountain streams, the building of dams, and scientific irrigation coupled with good fertilisation have made this farm a 

growing success. (Right) 8—A CONCRETE WEIR BUILT IN A RIVER TO HOLD BACK THE SILT WASHED OFF THE ADJOIN- 
ING LAND. By this means a farmer in an area devastated by erosion has reclaimed much of his land 
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HUNTING WITHOUT THE TRIMMINGS 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN BOARD 


able occasion to consider the condition 

of fox-hunting. From what I have seen 
and heard up and down the country I think it 
true to say that, despite manifold difficulties, the 
sport of our forefathers—and, I hope of our 
great-grandsons—is in a healthier state than it 
was before the war. The trimmings have gone, 
and most of the rubbish, and there has emerged 
again a simple sport that also performs a public 
service. 


TT": start of another season seems a suit- 





“... WHOSE CHIEF PLEASURE IT IS TO SEE HOUNDS FIND, 
HUNT AND KILL THEIR FOX” 


In the first place there are now in operation 
as many or more individual packs hunting the 
fox (well over 200 in fact) than there were in 
1939. In the second, the farmer, the legitimate 
heir to the dying race of squires, is taking each 
year an increasing part in the organisation of 
hunting. There are to-day more than 50 packs 
that are definitely ‘farmers’ packs,’’ and else- 
where hunt committees contain at least 50 per 
cent. of practical farmers. At a time when 
every hand is turned to the task of recovery, this 
is most significant. 

It is, indeed, only the countries that used to 
be ‘‘fashionable,’’ and especially the grass 
countries of the Midlands, that are suffering from 
this era of austerity. Those huge and costly 
establishments that were our pride existed in the 
main to provide superlative sport for those who 
could afford it. Accordingly, those huge fields 
that used to come out contained a very high 
proportion of people who had no other connec- 


however, is entirely on the grounds that she 
“does not care for the kind of people who come 
out hunting nowadays.”’ One may deplore such 
an attitude, but there is something captivating 
in so reactionary a view. 

Although every countryman appreciates 
the twin services rendered by the hunt to a 
countryside, that of keeping depredations by 
foxes within bounds and, equally important, of 
providing exhilarating recreation for all classes 
of country-dwellers, there is a strong political 
faction at work to 
introduce penal leg- 
islation against all 
kinds of field sports, 
beginning with 
hunting and cours- 
ing. It is stated, 
indeed, that such a 
measure would have 
the support of a 
majority in Parlia- 
ment, though that 
is hard to believe. 
One can respect a 
person who ab- 
stains from hunt- 
ing as a matter of 
conscience : indeed, 
I know several and, 
while I disagree 
with them, I can 
admire their up- 
rightness. When, 
however, an organ- 
ised attempt is 
made to deprive us 
in the country of 
our most valued 
recreation, and one 
which at the same 
time performs a 
public service, it behoves all countrymen 
strenuously to oppose it. 

As a result of the attempt to deprive the 
countryman of his traditional pastimes, a wave 
of bitterness is sweeping the countryside, mostly 
directed against the townsman as being the 
putative supporter (since there are few indeed 
outside the towns) of this repressive measure. 
It will be agreed that this is most regrettable, 
though easily understood. 

Let it be said in the first place that it has 
been proved through the centuries that hunting 
foxes by packs of hounds is the only effective 
way of keeping them in check. Extermination 
by shooting, gassing, or, worst of all, by trap- 
ping, has been proved not only ineffective but 
would also result in the most revolting cruelty 
and suffering. As for the waste of food-stuffs, 
so often alleged, the consumption of oats by the 
much reduced hunt studs is negligible, the flesh 


tion with the neighbourhood, and who, when spring 
came again, vanished and were no more seen until the 
first frosts gave warning of the approach of yet another 
season. To be sure among them were hard-working pro- 
fessional men, whose trade kept them in the cities and who 
certainly earned the cream of the sport which they 
enjoyed. Moreover, a high proportion of the £12,000,000 
spent on hunting in those days was spent in that com- 
paratively small area. But it is highly questionable 
whether the sport shown in what Mr. Jorrocks called 
“the cut ’°em down and hang ’em up to dry” countries 
was genuine fox-hunting and not an exotic development 
of a simple sport. At all events those times are, I 
think, dead and gone, the extraneous branches cut down 
or dead, but the trunk and root, deeply embedded in the 
English heart and drawing their substance from it, 
remain as strong and healthy as ever. 

Every Master of Foxhounds I have met speaks 
well of the spirit in his own country. An overwhelming 
majority of the farmers make invaluable contributions 
to their hunts, though occasionally opposition is en- 
countered, chiefly from smallholders, who are mostly 
townsmen by extraction. I have heard of a few cases 
where farmers have closed their land to the hunt, and 
one of the strangest is the case of an elderly widow 
whose people, farmers for many generations, I knew forty 
years ago as enthusiastic hunting men. Her objection, 


on which hounds are chiefly fed is invariably 
unfit for any other use, and its provision merely 
saves the owner of the carcass the expense in 
time and labour of burying it. It is also remark- 
able that claims for poultry killed by foxes are 
seldom made in countries regularly hunted, 
while it is from districts where hounds cannot 
operate that reports are received of extensive 
depredations. It must also be emphasised that 
foxes do not subsist exclusively on pedigree 
poultry, their main diet being frogs, mice, rats 
and rabbits. Indeed they actually help in keep- 
ing down vermin which does enormous damage 
every year. Damage to crops and fences was 
never great, except perhaps in some of the 
countries where fields of 500 and more people 
used to come out. Nowadays Masters dis- 
courage visitors and try, effectively too, to re- 
strict their fields to residents in their respective 
countries. Accordingly reduced and educated 
fields are not in the least likely to do appreci- 
able damage. If they did so the farmers would 
have the power immediately to prevent it by 
forbidding their land to the hunt. 

There is another aspect of the threat to stop 
hunting. Should hunting become illegal, the 
effect on steeplechasing would be immediate 
and disastrous, for, as steeplechasing origin- 
ated in the hunting field, so does it draw its 
recruits, both equine and human, from the hunt- 
ing field, by way of point-to-point and bona fide 
hunt meetings. Again, the chief attractions in 
the show ring, attended and enjoyed by millions 
of town and country dwellers each season, would 
be eliminated, the first classes to disappear 
being those for hunters, cobs, hacks and show 
jumpers. 

The people who contrive to hunt to-day 
obtain their sport at considerable sacrifice of 
money and energy, and are real enthusiasts. 
Hunting is no longer the sport of the “‘idle 
rich,”’ who, if they ever did exist in fact, are 
as extinct as the dodo. Every country is more 
or less wired, but most farmers contrive to 
leave a few negotiable places in their fences. In 
some countries a form of timber “ knife-rest’’ is 
employed to provide jumping places in the now 
universal wire. But except for a few fortunate 
neighbourhoods, such as the Duke’s and Cots- 
wold countries, the man who hunts to ride is 
robbed of much of his enjoyment. On the «ther 
hand, he whose chief pleasure it is to see hounds 
find, hunt and kill their fox still finds the effort 
to get out, somehow, well worth while. Moreover, 
there is a new hunting generation growing up, 
many of them with no traditional country back- 
ground, but with inherent love of the horse 
and their countryside none the less acutely 
developed. Indeed, the size of the field now 
seen out in the “‘suburban”’ countries is begin- 
ning to worry Masters of Hounds. But the 


sign is a healthy one, and serves to prove that 
hunting is the most “‘democratic”’ of all our 
English sports. 








STEEPLECHASING DRAWS ITS RECRUITS FROM THE HUNTING FIELD 


BY WAY OF POINT-TO-POINT MEETINGS 
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YOUNG GUILLEMOTS FACE A HOSTILE 
WORLD aiid 


Written and Illustrated by 
JOHN PETERSON 


y NHERE is surely no more macabre 
spectacle round our coasts than the 
descent of young common guillemots to 

the sea from the ledges upon which they have 

been hatched. Yet, although this event recurs 
annually, by its very nature it almost com- 
pletely escapes notice. 

The only time that guillemots come to land 
is to nest. Ashore, they may be seen sitting 
back on their tarsi until the crowded nesting- 
ledges look not unlike pictures of penguin 
rookeries—rows of white-breasted birds, bowing 
and becking to one another most courteously. 
And to few species is nesting such a strangely 
precarious undertaking. 

On the east coast of Shetland tens of thou- 
sands of guillemots rear their young on the 
island of Noss, where the numerous cliff-ledges 
provide just the kind of sites they require. But 
these ledges are never quite level, and as the 


CLIFFS OF NOSS, IN THE SHETLANDS, 
THE NUMEROUS LEDGES OF WHICH 
PROVIDE NESTING-PLACES FOR 
LARGE NUMBERS OF GUILLEMOTS 


fades, one looks upwards to the light as one 
might look out of a dark cavern. Yet the 
supreme impact is one of sound, the din of 
thousands of birds calling incessantly. One has 
the sensation of being under a vast overhang of 
rock, yet the most awesome thing above is the 
interminable aerial traffic of birds surging in 
never-ending procession between cliff and sea, 
The hubbub comes from all directions, the 
strident clamour of a thousand throats rising and 
falling in a strange involuntary chorus. From 
a number of caves the sea, with hollow booms 
and muffled thuds, drums a deeper accompani- 
ment to the shrill tumult. 

In the deep shade at the foot of the preci- 
pice sit rows of shadowy figures, waiting : great 
black-backed gulls, herring-gulls and great 
skuas, their bodies still, their eyes alert. The 
moment a young guillemot, not much larger 
than a day-old chicken, launches itself from its 
high perch, its two small arms beating the air 
frantically to control this first and most 
perilous drop, these eyes are upon it. _If there 
is the slightest chance of seizing it, instantly 
a gathering cloud of wings is in the air, and the 


GUILLEMOTS ON THE SEA BELOW THE CLIFFS. 
(Right) PART OF THE GREAT THRONG OF NESTING 
BIRDS 


birds do not make nests in the accepted sense, but lay their 
single egg on the bare rock, they have, as often as not, to guard 
against its rolling away and falling into the sea. Incubation is 
shared by both parents and extends for about four weeks; each 
time the birds exchange places the critical feat of manipulating 
and controlling this mobile egg has to be repeated. 

The main cliff-face of Noss faces east: the nearest land to 
seaward, the coast of Norway, is almost two hundred miles away, 
so that the sea at the foot of the cliff is the ocean. But when 
the wind is westerly and the weather fine, it is possible to take 
a smal boat below the cliff and to lie in the middle of a small 
world dominated by bird-life. 

Early in July the eggs which have escaped disaster in one 
shape or another are hatched, and hundreds of young guillemots 
are being fed by their parents, who stream out from Noss in 
groups of varying numbers to feeding-grounds sometimes twenty 
or thirty miles away to catch fish for the young birds. Towards 
the end of the month these young are moving about on the 
ledges, peering down at the sea, flapping two small crooked arms, 
which, if the chicks survive, will one day become wings. It is at 
this stage that the young birds begin to vanish from the cliffs, 
from ledges hundreds of feet above the water. And this event is 
a strange and exciting crisis in the life of a bird whose home is 
the ocean, and whose greatest peril is to venture upon land. 

Each day, long before the sun sets, the cliff-face of Noss is 
in deep shadow. From the water at the foot of the cliffs the sun- 
light can be seen upon the clouds high above, but, when this too 
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A GUILLEMOT SWIMMING BESIDE HER CHICK TO GUARD IT AGAINST ATTACKS BY MARAUDING GULLS. 
GUILLEMOT ON THE SEA UNACCOMPANIED. A second or two after this photograph was taken it was seized and swallowed by a 
great black-backed gull 


young bird is snatched as it drops or the moment 
it reaches the water; or perhaps two birds grab 
it at the same time and it is rent in a savage 
tug-of-war. The young bird’s chance of survival 
depends almost entirely upon its being accom- 
panied to the water by one or both of its parents, 
who fend off as best they can the onslaughts of 
the marauders. Immediately parent and chick 
reach the water they make for the open sea, for 
there lies their greatest safety. 

At times the water at the foot of the cliff is 
crowded by adult birds clamouring in a chorus 
which seems to grow and fade in a wild urgent 
cadence and becomes at times almost an 
incantation. At first it might appear to be 
parent birds calling on their offspring to join 
them on the water: the amazingly shrill piping 
of some young bird which has fluttered down 


unaccompanied and is without protection seems 
to receive a heightening volume of response, but 
unless its own parent is there, its overtures to 
individual birds are met with cold indifference, 
if not with active repulse. More often than not 
it is only a matter of seconds before some 
hungry bird swoops down and devours it. 

Young birds and their parents drop from 
the ledges probably at all hours of the day 
(I have watched them coming down from noon 
onwards in a small but steady trickle) but 
the peak of the descent is in the dusk just 
before night falls. For a period of an hour or 
more a stream of young and old come hurtling 
down and immediately swim off-shore; and all 
the while their ranks are thinned by gulls and 
skuas. 

In a few days it is all over. The last young 
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(Right) A YOUNG 


guillemot of the colony has launched itself from 
cliff to sea, the last adult has abandoned the 
nesting ledges. Their interest in land has grown 
dim; the many thousands of erect little figures 
which jostled one another so incontinently for 
a foothold on the narrow pavements of their 
vertical city are dispersing out into the North 
Sea and the Atlantic. There, winter with its 
gales and darkness awaits them, but their only 
thought is to escape the land. Not until the 
days begin to lengthen will they think of 
returning. Then, moved by the urge to main- 
tain their species, they will venture again to 
land, a multitude, which if it is to be judged 
by human standards as half comical, half 
stupid, must also be accorded its place among 
the most intrepid voyagers of the wide ocean 
spaces. 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES = »s enunep tewis 


spate of people who, standing on front 

door steps and ringing bells, generally at 
the busiest hours of the morning, proceed to 
discharge a battery of questions many of which 
appear entirely irrelevant and almost foolish. 
Often these questions are preceded by a free 
gift which puts the housewife under some obli- 
gation, for it must be confessed that it is almost 
entirely to the female mind that these designs 
are directed. Has not Autolycus with his pack 
always battened on the attentions of the ladies ? 


[spate is, at the present time, a small 


Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? 


Man, by instinct, always mistrusts this sort of 
approach, but not so his wife, who never gives 
up hope of a bargain, anywhere between a Per- 
sian rug and a tin-opener, and perhaps remem- 
bers the wares of the Indian boxwallah with his 
“readee made cloes, dressin’ gown, petticoat, 
drars, everyt’ing, mem sa-ab, very che-eap.”’ 
But if the peddler is ubiquitous and nearly as 
old as Eve, the questionnaire certainly belongs 
to our own age, and although I have never been 
asked anything of serious consequence, such as 
my opinion of Mr. Attlee or fox-hunting, I shall 
here record two of my experiences of ‘‘ Putting 
the Question,” although no moral attaches to 
either incident. 
* * * 

HE first caller was a timid, anxious lady who 

asked very tentatively if I would sample 
some chocolates. This is just where the cautious 
housewife, remembering horrid stories of 
drugged sweetmeats, would have shut the door, 
but the lady looked so dispirited and the choco- 
lates so appetising that I am bound to say 
I accepted with alacrity and without any ill 
effects, even going so far as to save one for my 
small daughter. They were all of a lock-jaw 
variety, and the donor stood by nervously. 
“Which do you like best ?’’ she asked, and I had 
to confess that they tasted much alike. “‘ But 
the last one was the stickiest,” I volunteered. 


“IT don’t think I should give it to my aged 
uncle in case he parted from his false teeth.” 
Whereon my inquisitor drew out a fountain-pen 
and a piece of foolscap and wrote down my 
unconsidered remark, very slowly and carefully, 
and we parte on the best of terms. 

* * * 

HE next investigator came one day when I 

was out and pressed two packets of junket 
powder on my cook. Three days later she 
reappeared to ask our opinion and we were com- 
pelled to own that we had omitted to try them. 
Much put out, our caller said she would come 
again, and on the third occasion, the staff being 
absent, I received her alone. She was smartly 
and elegantly dressed in a fur coat and carried 
far more literature than the chocolate lady, and 
her fountain pen was even readier in her hand. 
What, she asked with all the forensic gravity 
of Portia, was my opinion of the junket? This 
time I was a poor witness, for I had been dis- 
turbed in a morning’s writing and the junket 
was nothing but a thin memory. “It was all 
right,’’ I said, ‘‘but I’m afraid we ate it in a 
hurry before starting for a wedding.” (It 
sounded like a song—‘‘In the days when we 
went junketing, a long time ago.’’) 

But the woman was affronted. ‘“‘Can you 
tell me,”’ she asked “‘how often you eat junket ?”’ 

‘“‘T’m really not sure,’’ I answered, wishing 
she would go away. ‘‘ You see, we keep goats 
and it all depends. . . .” 

She wrote down these sage observations at 
great length and then started again, ‘‘How 
many times a day do you drink tea or coffee? 
Do you drink cocoa every evening ?”’ 

“Heaven forbid !’’ I said, with a sudden 
DY™VAUWAMUAAMUIAMAAMAMAAAAA 
OLD AGE 

THOU, who for us birth and death hast 

planned, 
And fast unwound life’s cable strand by strand, 
Now, that the hour of severance draws near, 
Cut when Thou wilt; but let us hold Thy Hand. 
F. KEELING Scott. 


vision of my husband’s face. Then with awful 
persistence she returned to that  sillabub. 
“How do you usually make a junket?’’ I tried 
to be evasive. ‘‘ You see, I have a cook.’’ She 
noted the astonishing fact on her tablets, then 
asked, ‘‘How many years is it since you made 
your last junket?” But at this, I regret to say, 
I lost my temper. ‘‘I am rather busy,” I said, 
‘‘and I cannot see that these answers are of 
interest to anyone. Do you mind ending the 
conversation ?”” 

I have felt rather horrid about this ever 
since because, after all, we did eat the junket, 
which put us in the woman’s debt, and moreover 
she was but earning her living, like the rest of 
us. I would have preferred to be in the position 
of the White Knight, and have 


Thanked her much for telling me 
The way she got her wealth. 


But in a desperate and perilous world hers did 
not seem a very sensible vocation. 


* * * 


F you wish to be a professional question- 

asker, why not hire yourself at this season to 
those distracted people who have absolutely no 
notion of what their uncles and aunts, nephews 
and nieces want for their Christmas presents? 
And I can think of a dozen matters on which it 
would be worth taking a census: not so much 
the books with which one would choose to be 
washed up on a desert island, but rather on 
matters which touch the core of life. 

There is, for instance, a question raised 
years ago, which I have never heard answered, 
as to whether the accurate measure of existence 
is that held by one in moments of bleak dis- 
illusionment, or after a good party with con- 
genial friends. There is a world of difference 
between the two, and the views of the neighbour- 
hood would be revealing. 

Then one remembers the disconcerting 
sequel to a recent Gallup poll in America. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and our opinions 
are still free—free to be held, free to be changed. 
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THE OPEN HEARTH 
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1.—THE 


tories of household effects, one constantly 

meets with such items as ‘“‘two payr of 
yrn racks, i galibake, 5 crookes, iij pothucks and 
12 broaches” listed among the ‘‘kichin irne.”’ 
These articles have no place in the equipment of 
a modern kitchen; they belong to the open 
hearth which still survives in certain old home- 
steads throughout our islands and in many cases 
differs little from the Celtic hearth of two 
thousand years ago. 


(jf ions of through 17th-century inven- 


en and Illustrated by JAMES 


OPEN HEARTH OF CELTIC HOUSE PLACED IN THE MIDDLE OF FL 





Ka 


After Estyn Evans 


The open hearth of the circular Celtic house 
was placed in the middle of the floor and hot 
embers were taken out to make subsidiary fires 
around the central blaze, as is still done in many 
parts of Ireland. In front of the hearth in some 
instances was placed a double-ended fire-dog 
with spit loops to carry the spits on which the 
meat was roasted. Our knowledge of fire-dogs, 
which later were associated with every hearth 
and ultimately survived as fireside ornaments 
long after they had ceased to serve a functional 


; ae 


OOR. 


WALTON 


(Right) 2—AN ARMAGH FIRESIDE. 


purpose, is due to the excellent researches of 
Iorwerth Peate and Stuart Piggott. The Iron 
Age fire-dogs consisted of two iron uprights, 
carrying spit loops and capped with horned 
heads, joined by a horizontal bar. They were 
used singly in front of the fire and their purpose 
was primarily to carry the spits on which meat 
was roasted. The frontal fire-dog persisted until 
the 14th century but by that time the animals’ 
heads had been conventionalised and later they 
were converted into open receptacles for mugs 





of hot drink, posset dogs. 

The abandonment of the central hearth in favour of the gable 
hearth saw a change in the nature of the fire-dogs. The frontal type 
was replaced by a pair of lateral fire-dogs and these supported horizontal 
iron bars on which the fire rested. In some districts a back-stone was 
placed behind the fire from early times, but, as its purpose appears to 
have been to protect a wall behind, this also was probably introduced 
after the fire had been moved to a gable wall. Nevertheless the back- 
stone (pentan faen) is mentioned in the earliest Welsh literature. In 
Ireland a hob, iarta, consisting either of one large flagstone (Fig. 2) or 
three smaller stones (Fig. 6, iv), serves to protect the wall behind. In 
England, especially in the iron-founding districts of the south-east, the 
simple back-stone developed into a richly ornamented iron fire-back 
embellished with heraldic devices. 

Above the Celtic hearth, supported on four upright posts, was a 
canopy of wattle plastered with clay which conducted the smoke 
through the central opening in the thatch. These wicker canopies still 
persist in many parts of the British Isles, especially in the Lake Dis- 
trict and in Ireland, but the method of support has altered with the 
change from circular to rectangular dwellings. The earliest stages in 
this evolution are to be found in Ireland, where the canopy rests on 
two beams stretching across the house from side to side. A wall is 
built behind the hearth up to the level of these beams and a hob is 
provided as protection for this wall. In later examples the wall behind 
the hearth extends up to the ridge and divides the house into two 
parts, thus converting the original central hearth into one built 
against a wall. 

The frontal beam, or brace, which became the chimney-breast in 
England, is supported by an upright post placed a few feet from one 
wall. Between this upright post and the rear wall a partition, known 
in certain parts of Ireland, in Scotland and in the Lake District as 
the hollan or hallan and in Yorkshire and Lancashire as the 
speer, shields the hearth from the entrance and forms an ingle- 
nook beneath the canopy. A wooden seat runs along this partition and 
here, on cold winter evenings, the family gathers around the glowing 
embers of the turf or log fire. The corner seat, nearest to the fire, is 
always offered to visitors as the place of honour. A small opening or 
window in the partition allows the sitter to keep an eye on the door- 
way and notice who enters, while a window in the opposite wall, 
known in the Lake District as the fire window, affords illumination 
for the fireside recess. An upright post supporting a chimney-breast 
of the type indicated in front of a fireside recess, complete with hallan 
and fire window, is illustrated in the example from Park End, 
Helsington, in Westmorland (Fig. 4). At Lumb Farm, Giggleswick, the 
chimney-breast has become a stone arch supported on two pillars but 
its common origin is apparent (Fig. 5). 

‘‘ Keeping-holes’’ (Irish, ‘‘ boles’’) at each side of the fireplace are 
also an ancient feature of the open hearth, and these are usually 
reserved for a special purpose, one for the man’s pipes and one for the 
woman’s knitting and the snuff-box. The alarm clock, so Estyn Evans 
tells us, is also kept in one of these recesses, the one on the south 
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3.—A 20th-CENTURY SUSSEX HEARTH. After Sydney R. Jones 
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— INGLE-NOOK AT PARK END, HELSINGTON, WESTMORLAND, WITH HALLAN AND FIRE-WINDOW. (Right) 5.—A STONE 
ARCH, SUPPORTED ON PILLARS, AS CHIMNEY-BREAST AT LUMB FARM, GIGGLESWICK, YORKSHIRE 


» side because that is the side where the sun tells 


the time. In the Lake District the ‘“ keeping- 
hole’’ has been converted into a “spice cup- 
board’’ which is often provided with a richly 
carved and dated door (Fig. 4). 

Across the wattle canopy, about half-way 
up, is placed a beam (the “‘ galibake”’ or “ galley 
balk”’ of our inventory) from which is suspended 


yeoman homesteads built between the 14th and 
17th centuries. Before that time two opposite 
doors were apparently used in conjunction with 
a central open hearth, but when a wall was built 
behind the fireplace these two doorways became 
the entrances to a passage from which entrance 
was gained to the “ fire-house.”’ 

The open hearth possesses a rich culture; 


from the central Celtic hearth can readily be 
traced. The country labourer, as he sits in the 
ingle-nook beneath an open canopy, and his 
wife, as she bakes her ‘“‘haver-cake’’ on the 
““bakstone”’ over a peat fire, are still main- 
taining traditions preserved from prehistoric 
times. During those years folklore and super- 
stition have grown up around the hearth, which 


has always been the focal point of household 
life, and the ‘‘seat by the fire’’ is still the cher- 
ished place in any English home. 


the development of the hearth itself, its furn- 
ishings and equipment stretches over at least 
two thousand years and a continuous evolution 


of | a miscellaneous assortment of “‘crookes,’’ ‘‘ pot- 
mn hucks”’ and ‘‘rekkans”’ (Fig. 6, iii) supporting 
a the kettles, cooking pots, griddle and other 
od appurtenances connected with open hearth 








re cooking. The earliest means of suspension was the hook and chain, 
se the East Country ‘‘hangle,’”’ which has been found in association with 
at a frontal fire-dog in an 8th-century Swedish boat burial. To Sydney 
‘il R. Jones we are indebted for his excellent portrayal of a Sussex 
s’ hearth at the beginning of the present century (Fig. 3). Itis a raised 
by hearth complete with lateral fire-dogs and iron fire-back situated 
BS beneath the canopy and provided with a ‘galley balk’’ and 
“hangle.”’ 
le The use of a chain with a movable hook allowed the height 
re of the cooking pot to be adjusted as required. An alternative 
al | method is indicated in a 14th-century manuscript which depicts a 
4s | pot-hanger of the type still in use in east and north Yorkshire 
to 6 (Figs. 6, i and iiib). The subsequent development of the adjustable 
‘d | pot-hanger followed two main trends. In the south it consisted of 
k- | a saw-like iron plate suspended from a ‘‘crook’’ in such a manner 
in that the supporting link could be moved from one tooth to another 
or in order to adjust the height (Fig. 6, iib). In the north and in 
in Ireland the ‘“‘rekkan’”’ in use generally is a narrow iron plate 








1e hanging from the “‘rekkan tree.’ It is perforated along its length 
k =| and an iron rod with a hook at its lower end is secured at the top in 
one or other of these holes (Figs. 6, iiib and iv). 
a Such devices only allowed the cooking pot to be adjusted in 
ce height. In order that it might be swung laterally clear of the fire the 
il | ‘ rekkan balk ’’ was often pivoted, when it was known as a “‘crane”’ 
S- or “‘sway.” Originally these were of wood (Fig. 4) but later they 
1€ were made of iron and on these the village blacksmith lavished his 
best work (Fig. 6, iii). Simple utilitarian forms, delightfully pro- 





in | 
| 
| 








mn portioned, are to be found both in the cranes and pot-hangers but they 
is are also often enriched with beautiful scroll patterns; they rank 
is among the finest products of the blacksmith’s craft. The ultimate 
id refinement is provided by the “‘idle-back’”’ (Fig. 6, iic) which allowed 
10 the kettle to be tilted and the water to be poured out without 
It removing it from its hanger. 
Many centuries of open-hearth cooking were responsible for 
in these gradual changes in the simple equipment of a culture in which 
le the oven played no part. Baking, especially in the north, in Ireland 
nN and Scotland, has always been closely connected with the pre- 
1S dominant cultivation of oats and the prevalence of flat oaten cakes, 
le “havercake”’ and ‘‘leathercake’’ in the Pennines, ‘‘clap bread”’ in 
B= Westmorland, ‘‘turf cake’”’ in the Yorkshire Moors and “griddle 
d bread”’ in Ireland. Although the details of baking differ slightly 
ig from district to district, these varieties of thin oat-bread are all 
is baked on flat metal or stone slabs, the latter being in use even in 
or Neolithic times. 
r- In Ireland the “ griddle’’ is suspended from “‘ bools’’ (Fig. 6, ivb 
1, and a), while in north Yorkshire the ‘‘turf-cake pan’”’ (Figs. 6, iiie) 
n is provided with a lid and is buried in the glowing turves. In former 
st times oat-cakes were often baked before the fire on a three-legged 
n support (Fig. 6, ivb) from which the “toasting dog’’ developed in 
1, northern England (see CouNTRY LIFE, March 12, 1948). In the 
1e north of Ireland the simple ‘“‘bread-stick’’ gave place to the 
it elaborate iron “‘harnen stand,”’ while in England the ‘‘dowr-hearth 
toaster ’‘ was introduced (Fig. 6, iiif). 
e One other feature is of interest and that is the custom of 
y having two doors, one in the centre of each wall. By a judicious . 
© | opening of these doors in accordance with the prevailing wind it 6—(i) 14th-century pot-hanger, from a MS. at Holkham House, Norfolk; 
is | is possible to remove some of the acrid peat smoke. An interesting (ii) pot-hanger and idle-back; (iii) North Yorkshire crane, rekkans and 
h | survival of this custom is noticeable in the South Pennine turf-cake pan; (iv) Irish oatcake baking 
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STRATFIELD SAYE HOUSE, HAMPSHIRE—ID 


THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


The central reception rooms of the \7th-century 
house, redecorated by Lord Rivers between 
1745-60, contain some of the French and English 
furniture acquired by the Great Duke, together 


with part of the Spanish Royal collection of 


pictures captured by him at Vittoria 


HE front door, in a Tuscan porch of 
Bath stone, added in 1820, opens 
centrally into the hall between two 
stacks of pikes. Some of these are 
Elizabethan, having been issued from the 
Tower armoury on the occasion of Welling- 
ton’s funeral. Beyond Roman mosaic pave- 
ments from Silchester, we are confronted by 
the marble gaze of Tsars Alexander and 
Nicholas I, Frederick William III of Prussia, 
Marshal Bliicher, Castlereagh, the Duke of 
York, and other busts of the Great Duke’s 
contemporaries, ranged before a colonnade of 
Greek Ionic columns. Pictures of his battles, 
portraits of him in military and civil accoutre- 
ment, and an exquisite head by Houdon of 
his arch-antagonist fill the hall with the 
memory of the Iron Duke. But the hall itself 
is clearly of the mid-18th-century date when 
Lord Rivers, during his long reign from 1745 
to 1803, was transforming the house built by 
his ancestor under Charles I. 
In the MS. account he is stated to have 
removed “two small bow windows with stone 





2.—THE ENTRANCE HALL, ec. 1745. 





1.—THE WEST FRONT. 


Re-faced in c. 1745; the porch added 1820; the outer wings (of 


which the northern one is seen) 1847 on ground storeys of c. 1780 


mullions on each side of the hall door rising 
as high as the first floor only,’’ to have 
improved the house by many additional rooms 
and an entirely new roof, and to have 
“changed the sombre aspect of its red brick 
into a cheerful stone colour.’”’ Mrs. Lybbe 
Powys described it in 1762 as “an ancient 


white house, passably good, the park 
shrubbery and grounds laid out prettily.” 
The present warm apricot wash, applied sub- 
sequently but at an unknown date, is indeed 
delightfully cheerful to modern eyes that do 
not share the curious Georgian aversion to 
mellow tones. Lord Rivers’s new roof was of 


The pictures chiefly relating to the Great Duke; the Roman mosaic pavements from Silchester 
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3.—THE LONG GALLERY, ON THE GROUND FLOOR OF THE EAST FRONT 
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4and 5.—THE GALLERY IS DECORATED WITH PRINTS APPLIED TO WALLS OF FADED GILDING. Buhl furniture by Levasseur 


and bronze busts acquired in 1817. The chimney-pieces are of grey marble 
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slates, probably replacing tiles, and no doubt 
he then erected the white wooden cornice and 
substituted sash windows for the original 
casements. The principal rooms are still 
essentially as he left them, and the gallery 
that occupies the central part of the ground 
floor on the east front beyond the hall (Fig. 3) 
retains his decorations. The furnishing and 
pictures are, of course, the Great Duke’s (with 
certain additions by the present Duke), but 
a few pieces, one of them notable, were trans- 
ferred with the house, and can be identified 
in the inventories made at the time of the 
sale. 

The Georgian alterations fall into three 
periods. The earliest, showing affinities to 
Kent’s style, may be contemporary with 
Lord Rivers’s father, i.e. before 1745, and 
comprise the gallery where the twin dove grey 
marble fireplaces with mirror overmantels 
(Fig. 4) can scarcely be later than 1740. The 
mural deceration—an elaborate instance of 
the use of prints—is later, some of them 
being of c. 1795. The library was also 
formed at this date. The second period is 
represented by the Rococo decoration of the 
drawing-room (Fig. 9), which is possibly 
connected with Rivers’s embassies to Turin 
and Madrid (1761-71), together with a num- 
ber of chimney-pieces in other rooms. The 
third, c. 1790, produced the gallery mural 
decoration, the addition of the dining-room, 
and the ground-floor west wings which the 
Duke of Wellington raised to full height. 


To which can we ascribe the hall? 
The reference to the bow windows 
originally flanking the entrance but 
of single-storey height only (as on the 
east front) would seem to discount the 
likelihood of the 17th-century house 
having contained a great hall which 
Lord Rivers remodelled. Moreover, by 
1630 the tradition of a great hall was 
virtually extinct, though one of single- 
storey height with a bow window oc- 
curs, for example, at Swakeleys (1638). 
It is probable that there was here 
a single-storey hall, extending south 
from the entrance, and that Rivers 
threw into it both the space north 
of the entrance and the rooms above 
to form the existing hall. One is in- 
clined to assign this work to the 
earliest period of alterations, in view 
of its affinity to the halls of early 
Georgian houses. The type of lintels, 
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6.—THE FOOT OF THE STAIRCASE. IT IS CONTEMPORARY WITH THE 
HOUSE, c. 1630 


i ee and the design of the Portland stone 
chimney-pieces some 6 ft. high at 
either end of the hall, agree with 
Kent prototypes. But the use in the 
colonnade of the Greek, not the 
Dae ie PP ; Roman, Ionic order, might put it as 
ne i” 7 ee ah late as c.1760. The evidence of the 
as doors and chimney-pieces, however, 
makes it more probable that the 
colonnade is an unusually early in- 
stance of the Greek Ionic, rather than 
that the doors, etc., and the large hall 
itself are late reversions to Palladian 
usage. Moreover, so large a struc- 
tural alteration can scarcely not have 
synchronised with the re-roofing of the 
house and the other alterations that 
changed it from the Carolean to its 
present character, which one would 
say is more characteristic of c. 1740-50 
than c. 1760—when Lord Rivers was 
abroad. 
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The ;chronology would seem 
therefore to be as follows. George 
Pitt succeeded his father in 1745 
when alterations had possibly been 
made in the gallery. He shortly 
afterwards married the _ beautiful 
Penelope, daughter of Sir Henry 
Atkins, Bt., of Clapham (whom 
Horace Walpole adored), and ex- 
tended the reconstruction to the 
hall, roof, etc. The two bow win- 
dows in the gallery, similar to those 
that he removed from the west 
front, were retained. In 1751 the 
Pitts were in France, when a son 
was born at Angers. We may per- 
haps ascribe to this journey the 
gallicism of the drawing-room (Fig. 
9), which may thus have been the 
next room to be redecorated. On 
the other hand, his early friendship 
with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
may have helped to give him eclectic 
tastes earlier; or his residence at 
Turin after 1761 be responsible for 
a certain Piedmontese character in 
the drawing-room decoration which 
some have detected. He began 
rebuilding the church in 1758. 
His ambassadorships no doubt in- 
terrupted his gradual redecoration 
of the house, but after his return 
(1771) he resumed operations by 
adding the dining-room and low 
wings to the west front, which we 
will consider next week. In the process, 
however, he retained the principal stair- 
case of the old house (Fig. 6) in the south 
end, and another to the north of the hall. 
This end of the house had originally, no 
doubt, contained the kitchen and offices. 
When the new dining-room was built, at 
the north end of the east front, he con- 
verted these to housekeeper’s room, still 
room, etc., and added the existing kit- 
chen and offices in conjunction with it. 
Towards the end of his life, and probably 
under his personal supervision, the decor- 
ation of the gallery with prints was under- 
taken. 

But it is time to lock more closely at 
these rooms as they are now. The hall’s 
general colouring is oak graining for all the 









10.—THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE DRAWING-ROOM 
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9.—_THE DRAWING-ROOM, DECORATED IN THE FRENCH TASTE, c. 1750. Philip IV of 


Spain (studio of Rubens) on the left; Portrait of a Lady (Sir A. More) over chimney-piece 


woodwork and a red flock wallpaper which 
is due to the third Duke (1884-1900). Besides 
the Waterloo-period busts there are notable 
marbles bought at the Cardinal Fesch sale by 
the Great Duke. Excellent brass colza-oil 
hanging lamps, retaining their glass globes 
(though now fitted for electric light) are a 
feature of all the reception rooms, and, of 
course, were supplied for the first Duke of 
Wellington. 

The colour scheme of the gallery (Figs. 
3, 4 and 5) is black and gold. The prints 
were framed in gilt mouldings (probably 
in place of the paper borders ordinarily 
employed) and the background of rather 
faded gold leaf applied in the 1890s. The 
effect is to produce a dimly glowing sheen. 
Against this, the present Duke has arranged 


notable pieces of Louis XVI Buhl furni- 
ture, mainly by the Levasseur family, with a 
series of large bronze busts (Roman Emperors 
and French Kings) bought in 1817. The 
combination is unusual and effective. The 
prints are very varied, comprising many 
Boydell Shakespeare prints of c. 1795, and 
numerous contemporary portraits. At top 
and bottom are continuous friezes illustrating 
the reliefs on the Trajan and Antonine 
Columns. On the east side are the two semi- 
octagon bow windows, which Lord Rivers 
retained from the Carole. 1 house and con- 
nected with a loggia into which the garden 
door opens. 

The drawing-room is hung with a white 
and gold paper of c. 1840. The majority of 
the pictures are part of the Spanish Royal 
collection, plundered by King Joseph Buona- 
parte, which the Duke captured at Vittoria, 
and which the King of Spain magnificently 
insisted that he should retain. The most 
capital works are at Apsley House, and 
therefore included in the present Duke’s no 
less magnificent gift to the British nation. 
The full-length of Philip IV from Rubens’s 
studio, and, above the fireplace, an Unknown 
Lady attributed to Sir A. More, were bought 
by the first Duke from the Duke of Alba. 
The former is flanked by Italian landscapes; 
on either side of the fireplace is a pair of 
Louis Seize oriental lacquer and ormoulu 
cabinets; below the Philip IV are three further 
Buhl pieces, that in the centre being a fine 
example of Louis XIV period, the other two 
by Levasseur. On the wall opposite the fire- 
place (Fig. 10) are (principally) 17th-century 
Dutch landscapes, with two outstanding 
French commodes, one of them signed by 
Jacques Dautriche, 1765. 

The French furniture was acquired by 
the first Duke in Paris (chiefly from the dealer 
Ferréol Bonnemaison) for the most part in 
1816-17, and not, therefore, with Stratfield 
Saye specifically in view. It looks very well 
as now arranged in this room which, by a 
fortunate coincidence, Lord Rivers had 
decorated for the reception of just such pieces. 


(To be concluded) 
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TREES OF CHARACTER =? sy micnazy HAwortH-BooTy 


less appearance. The elm, when young, is 

often one of these, but pollarding and age 
make beautiful and picturesque individuals in 
the end. Pollarding of trees is also found to 
make for longevity, though its purpose was 
originally simply to produce firewood. The 
difficult and dangerous job of beheading the 
young trees high above ground was done 
because to cut them at ground level caused their 
destruction. In those days cattle wandered 


G ies trees have rather a dull and character- 


AN ANCIENT POLLARD ELM 


about everywhere except in the enclosed woods 
and fields, and ate every shoot they could get at. 
Thus the pollards sprouted safely out of reach, 
but the felled young trees were never able to get 
started again. 

The nurseryman’s half standard tree 
seldom attains the splendid girth and small 
top typical of the pollard, as many years of cut- 
ting away the limbs, during which the trunk 
increases in size without restriction, are needed. 
Unfortunately, veterans of splendid form are 
destroyed annually under the mistaken impres- 
sion that a sapling of the same species planted 
near will make an adequate recompense for the 
loss of the fine old specimen. Asa rule the beauty 
of such old trees is due to their age rather than 
their variety or species. If destruction and 
replacement are unavoidable it is better to take 
advantage, when one is replanting, of the wide 
selection of beautiful exotic species that have 
only comparatively recently become available. 
They will, at any rate, be much more decorative 
in their first seventy years; and, after all, the 
horse-chestnut, the larch, the lime, the sycamore 
and many other trees now commonly accepted 
as part of the British landscape were all intro- 
duced from abroad. Generally speaking, all the 
trees of the northern hemisphere fit perfectly into 
the English scene; indeed, the majority of them 
were actually natives of these islands before the 
ice ages destroyed them. 

As it happens, I can see more trees from the 
windows of my house than from any other place 
that I know, and owing to neighbouring garden 
and park plantings, the selection on view is a 
very wide one. 

Of the natives, silver birches, white- 
beams, hollies, yews, Scotch pines, wild 
cherries and beeches are notable for their fine 
appearance in the landscape, but the most 
decorative group is a grove of sequoias which 
dominate a wooded knoll on the left-hand of the 
foreground. They are closely followed in charm 





by a parklike planting of Corsican pines, which, 
seen darkly against the bright green of the grass 
beyond, stand out in bold relief across the valley 
floor. They form a vivid and arresting centre- 
point to a composition of more distant wooded 
knolls whose oaks provide a quiet monochrome 
background. 

Such a haphazard composition, though 
good, could admittedly be vastly improved 
by real planning. In a thickly wooded land- 
scape, trees of very distinct form and colour 
are the ones to add. In a land- 
scape rather bare of trees plant- 
ing those of more ordinary form 
and colour provides a more rest- 
ful and agreeable scene. 

Among notable trees, sel- 
dom planted, that should re- 
ceive more attention from plant- 
ers, is the koelreuteria, or China 
tree. Named in honour of a Pro- 
fessor Koelreuter, of Karlsruhe, 
the original species, K. panicu- 
lata, was introduced as long ago 
as 1763. As it is quite hardy and 
bears a mass of panicled yellow 
flowers in July, it is surprising 
that so few specimens are to be 
seen. Its only defect, so far as 
I can see, is that the flowers are 
too high up to be seen at their 
best unless the tree is planted on 
low ground so that it can be seen 
from above. In height the Pride 
of India, as this'tree is also called, 
rarely exceeds about thirty feet, 
a very convenient size for mod- 
ern planting. After flowering, it 
produces striking bladder - like 
fruits, and the leaves, which are 
somewhat like those of the 
rowan in form, turn: to a fine 
yellow in the autumn. 

Another species, K. apicu- 
lata, was introduced from Szech- 
wan by that great plantsman, 
E. H. Wilson, in 
1904. It has 
doubly divided 
leaves and is equally hardy. 
According to W. J. Bean (Tvees 
and Shrubs Hardy in the Brit- 
ish Isles) it flowered and pro- 
duced fertile seeds at Kew 
when only twelve feet high, so 
having to wait long for results 
cannot be the cause of the 
neglect of this fine species by 
planters. 

The pink acacia, Robinia 
pseudacacia Decaisneana, has al- 
so great character in the land- 
scape. The leaves are of the 
most verdant and fresh green, 
even in late summer when so 
many trees look faded and dull, 
and the pink fragrant flowers 
come in June when few flower- 
ing trees are in bloom. 

The charms of the flower- 
ing cherries are well known, but 
it is easy to overplant the 
magenta-pink flowered form 
known as Kanzan, fine though 
it is. The white-flowered 
varieties are, I think, even more 
decorative, and, curiously 
enough, the old white, double, 
Chinese variety, introduced in 
1830, long before the Japanese 
varieties, is one of the most 
picturesque in habit. Many will 
have admired the fine old speci- 
mens, dense and low with wide- 
spreading horizontal branches, 
near the main entrance to Kew. 
In blossom it is possibly out- 
classed by some of the Japanese 
varieties, in particular the 
charming Mount Fuji or 
Shirote, which also makes a 
dense, low tree. For my part, 


I find the single-flowered forms more pleasing, 
but the cherries are seldom trees of arresting 
character when out of flower. 

Among the conifers I know no more beauti- 
ful species than the redwood, Sequoia semper. 
virens. The large specimens at Leonardslee, 
near Horsham, and in other famous gardens, are 
greatly admired for their fine cylindrical req 
boles, but the charm of the redwood as an infant 
sapling is less well known. There is also a com- 
mon idea that it is slow in growth, but this, 
I find, is quite incorrect. Young specimens 
have, with me, slightly exceeded the growth- 
rate of Scotch pines, hemlocks, Lawson’s 
cypresses and other conifers. Admittedly, it is 
no good planting this sequoia in poor, dry, 
shallow soils; a good loam rich in humus and 
with a reasonably moist subsoil is necessary. It 
is true that in its native forests it grows to 
a great height, but for at least a hundred years 
after planting in this country it will be hardly 
larger than any other full-sized tree. 

The strange davidia, which always arouses 
interest by reason of the curious white hanging 
bracts on the flowers, is rather disappointing as 
a park tree. The flowers look too much like 
waste paper at a slight distance. As a white- 
flowered small tree, the American dogwood, 
Cornus florida, has much to recommend it. 
The bracted white flowers covering the leaf- 
less branches in spring are a beautiful sight 
and the colour of the leaves in autumn is 
almost invariably brilliant. Unfortunately it 
flowers whole-heartedly only after a warm 
summer. 

The pink-flowered variety that we have in 
this country, though not as fine as some of the 
American ones, is also a lovely little tree, though 
seldom so tall and vigorous as the type. It is 
good to plant these lovely things; but I think it 
is always better to preserve, at all costs, a fine 
old specimen, rather than destroy it and plant 
a young substitute in its place. Like human 
beings, trees gain character and individuality 
with age, and the story of the storms of cen- 
turies is written in their form. 





“AMERICAN DOGWOOD HAS MUCH TO 
RECOMMEND IT” 
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SOME BIRDS OF PICARDY 


Written and Illustrated by COLLINGWOOD INGRAM 


separates our coast from that of north-east 

France it is remarkable how many sum- 
mer migrants are halted on their northward 
journey by this seemingly insignificant barrier. 
This is all the more surprising when one recollects 
that, according to geologists, England was once 
united to the Continent at this point by a land 
bridge. The relatively large number of species 
which seldom, or never, nest in our islands but do 
so regularly in Artois and Picardy render those 
two provinces of peculiar interest to British 
ornithologists. Among these purely Continental 
breeders are the icterine warbler and the great 
reed-warbler, the golden oriole, the crested lark 
and the little bittern. 

Of these birds the icterine warbler is 
unquestionably the most interesting if only on 
account of its amazing skill in mimicking the 
notes and songs of other birds. Because of this 
accomplishment the Germans call it the 
spottvégel, or mocking bird, and sometimes, still 
more aptly, the spielmeister, which I suppose 
might be loosely translated as the master 
linguist. So perfect are its imitations that if only 
the borrowed notes were uttered separately 
they would deceive the ear of even the most 
discerning ornithologist. To hearken to this 
versatile songster, with its almost limitless 
repertoire, is both a delightful and an entertain- 
ing experience. Listening carefully, one recog- 
nises, freely interspersed among its own 
resonant violin-like notes, the voice of nearly all 
its near neighbours. The alarm cry of a swallow, 
fragments of a skylark’s song, the evening call of 
a grey partridge—these and many more are 
strung together into a fine flowing melody. At 
various times I have heard the icterine warbler 
mimic (besides the birds mentioned) blackbird, 
song-thrush, garden-warbler, whitethroat, 
chaffinch, house-sparrow and blue tit. Unlike 
that of most species, its song is rarely repeated 
da capo, but is usually diversified by the intro- 
duction of new and different notes. 

In Sweden, Denmark and elsewhere I have 
found the icterine frequenting the fringe of 
woodlands or inhabiting some bosky domain 
and at one time I was under the impression that 
such places were its invariable haunts. In 
Picardy, however, I quite often encountered it 
in open cornfields, far removed from the shelter 
of any tree. 

Here it would almost certainly have 
escaped notice had it not been for its 
arresting song. This the bird would utter, not 
only from the tip of some upstanding stem after 
the manner of a reed-warbler, but also on the 
wing as it shifted from one spot to another. 
There can be no doubt that this song-flight is 
frequently inspired by sexual excitement and 


(J eeparates our. how narrow a strip of sea 








GREAT REED-WARBLER SCOLDING AN 


INTRUDER 


will then take the form of a display. When 
this occurs the bird’s wing-beats are unnaturally 
laboured and have a curious fluttering action. 
On such occasions, even after the bird has 
settled, its wings will continue to vibrate until 
it has ceased singing. 

Although usually regarded as a very rare 
vagrant in Britain, the icterine probably visits 
our shores far more often than is generally 
supposed. One is forced to this conclusion by its 
not infrequent appearance on Fair Isle, that 
little fragment of land lying between the Ork- 
neys and Shetland. Here, where most of 
the few inhabitants have become trained 
observers, and there is comparatively little con- 


THE GOLDEN ORIOLE, A BIRD OF GORGEOUS COLOURS AND SECRETIVE HABITS 


cealment for a small passerine, the 
presence of an unusual species is 
immediately detected, whereas in 
any wooded area, when the traveller 
is silent and skulking, a bird as in- 
conspicuous as the icterine warbler 
would almost certainly escape notice. 
Slightly smaller than the blackcap, 
in build and general coloration the 
icterine might be likened to a large 
edition of the willow-warbler. It is 
in the shape of its bill (broad and 
curiously flattened towards its base) 
and in the colour of its eggs that it 
differs most markedly from other 
members of its family. The pale 
wine-pink ground-colour of its eggs 
is a hue found only among European 
birds in the genus Hippolais, to 
which it belongs. 

Among the Picardy birds that 
have never been known to breed in 
England is the great reed-warbler. 
Although it nests sparingly no 
farther away than the Clairemarais 
marshlands, one has to go to the 
extensive reed-beds of the Somme 
Valley to find it in any numbers. 
For its size, which is approximately 
the same as that of a red-backed 
shrike, I know of no bird with such 
a stentorian voice. To describe the 
male’s song as a serenade would be 
a gross euphemism—rather one 
might suppose that the bird was 
soundly rating a deaf or indifferent 
mate. This discordant performance 
invariably starts with a guttural 
kraa, kvaa, kraa—a sound which has 
a very close resemblance to the 
croaking of an edible frog, a crea- 
ture that is usually a common deni- 
zen of thesameswamp. This opening 
phase is quickly followed by a veri- 
table torrent of notes—karra, karra, 
karra; charva, charva, charva; kro, kro, kro. To 
my ears this cacophonous parody of a song is 
more suggestive of the barbaric music of a sav- 
age African tribe than anything else: a twang- 
ing, syncopated tune boisterously rendered on 
the strings of some primitive instrument. 

On a mere near Corbie I found both 
great and common reed-warblers inhabiting 
the same area, but while the latter always seemed 
to prefer the shallower margins of the lagoon, 
the larger species kept more to the middle. To 
reach its haunts I was obliged, therefore,: to 
obtain the use of a punt. By this means I soon 
discovered three of the birds’ nests. As usual 
these were slung hammock-wise on a scaffolding 
of reed stems, between two and two-and-a-half 
feet above the level of the water. Being 
extremely pliable these stems afford the struc- 
ture comparatively little stability, so that even 
in a light breeze the nest is rocked to and fro. 
This being so, a strong wind would almost cer- 
tainly spill the eggs into the water if the nest- 
cavity were of ordinary dimensions: to guard 
against this contingency the bird constructs 
a sack-like cup of greatly increased depth. The 
common reed-warbler, too, breeding under 
similar conditions, adopts this device. 

While I was examining and sketching 
a brood of nestlings the female was sufficiently 
bold to approach within a yard of my head, 
whence she loudly abused me with harsh scold- 
ing notes. The male, being more discreet, 
remained at a safer distance, but whenever he 
caught sight of me he, too, showed disapproval 
by raising his crest feathers and uttering a gruff, 
croaking cry. 

Another species I was delighted to encounter 
in Picardy was the golden oriole, a bird that has 
been appropriately described as ‘‘ that wanderer 
from the tropics.’’ No description could be 
more apt, for there is something essentially 
exotic about this gaudily coloured migrant. 
Not only its plumage, but also its notes, are far 
more fitted to the steamy jungles of equatorial 
Africa than to the cool oak forests or the 
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rdered poplar groves of northern France. 
But despite its gorgeous attire, the oriole is by 
no means easy to see. This is because the bird, 
as if conscious of its bright dress, is exceptionally 
secretive in all its habits. But this shyness is not 
really justified, for in fact its yellow plumage, 
vivid though it be, harmonises quite well with 
the sun-dappled foliage of the tree tops in which 
it dwells. It is the bird’scry that usually attracts 
one’s attention. This sound, coming from the 
mysterious depths of the forest, has a liquid 
flute-like quality about it that always excites my 
imagination. When I hear that mellow inflected 
call my fancy conjures visions of a pagan goat- 
legged Pan softly playing his pipe in some 
sylvan glade. I doubt. if ‘that brief incantation 
could be better expressed than by the bird’s 
Provengal uame aouriaou : purse your lips and 
half whistle those syllables and you will almost 
certainly bring forth an echoing answer. If the 
oriole’s voice lacks the joyous abandon of 
a skylark’s vernal song and is, perhaps, a trifle 
mournful in tone, it at least possesses a drowsy 
languor, which, like the murmurous notes of 
a turtle dove, is completely in harmony with the 
summer scene. 






One June day while sauntering through 
a small wood by the river Authie I suddenly 
looked upwards. My eye fell upon a compact 
cup-shaped structure neatly woven into the 
fork of a lateral branch. I realised at once that 
I had found an oriole’s nest. But should I be 
able to reach it? That seemed a little doubtful, 
as the nest was at least thirty feet from the 
ground and the young ash tree in which it was 
placed had only a few branches that would 
help me in a climb. However, by swarming 
some of the way up the trunk, I did, in the end, 
manage to get there. The four fledglings were 
covered with a buffish-white down, but un- 
doubtedly the most striking feature about them 
was the intensely vivid coloration of the inside 
of their mouths. This was of a bright magenta- 
or purplish-red tint shading almost to blue on 
the hinder portion of the palate. 

The crested lark, although such a common 
resident on the opposite shores of the Channel, 
has been recorded in England on only a very few 
occasions. This is doubtless explained by its 
sedentary habits. As a rule the same pair of 
birds may be found occupying a restricted area 
all the year round, where they constantly keep 
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in close touch with one another by a clear 
whistling whe-wheoo. Because it so rare] con. 
gregates in flocks the crested lark usually 
escapes the attention of the professiona. pot. 
hunter, who never likes wasting powder and 
shot on an isolated individual. The mate js 
of plump, dapper build and presents a singularly 
cheerful and perky appearance as it trots along 
the road in front of one with its crest erect. Its 
song is certainly inferior to that of a skyiark, 
but its brief refrain, repeated again and again as 
it circles at no great height over its mate, js 
none the less tuneful and pleasing to the ear, 
Unlike most members of its family, this lark 
often perches on a post, wall or low shrub. 

As the blue-headed wagtail is merely a geo- 
graphical race of our yellow wagtail (which 
breeds commonly in Romney Marsh and other 
parts of England), there is no need to describe 
its habits here. Both forms are found in 
northern France, but during the nesting season 
they occupy separate and well-defined areas, 
Roughly speaking the breeding grounds of the 
blue-headed wagtail lie in Artois, while those of 
its near relatives extend westwards from the 
mouth of the Somme. 


THE SOCIETY’S JUBILEE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


N Thursday next, December 9, the mem- 
() bers of the Oxford and Cambridge 

Golfing Society and their guests will meet 
at dinner to celebrate the Society’s jubilee. This 
is primarily a private festival, but since the 
Society has played a considerable part in 
amateur golf in the 50 years of its existence, and 
has become something of a golfing institution, 
its jubilee may, I hope, fairly be deemed of 
general interest. At any rate I who am one of 
the now relatively small band of original mem- 
bers cannot refrain from expressing a little of 
my deep affection for it and my thankfulness 
for all the good friends and good times it has 
given me. 

I wish I could say—and there are not now 
many old enough to contradict me if I did— 
that I was at the dinner at Oxford in 1897, 
where, after a match between the University 
and a team of past University players, John 
Low, our first captain, and Arthur Croome, the 
first secretary, originally suggested the idea of 
the Society. In fact I was not there, but I played 
in our very first match against the Royal St. 
George’s Club at Sandwich; I went on our very 
first tour to Lancashire and Cheshire and have 
played some hundreds of rounds for the Society 
since. My knowledge of it, if not peculiar, is at 
any rate extensive, and nobody can have more 
abundant cause for gratitude than I have. 
I think I can safely say that among all the 
Society’s members on this occasion the pre- 
ponderating sentiment will be that of gratitude 
to the many clubs who have given us during 
those 50 years so many kindly welcomes and 
such overwhelmingly generous hospitality. I 
shall have to try to express it at dinner to the 
representatives of all those friendly clubs, and 
I know already that it is a hopeless task and 
that they will have to take the will for the deed. 

* * * 

Golfers were not the first to whom occurred 
this luminous notion of touring, of descending 
upon kind hosts, eating their good dinner and 
playing on their ground. The cricketers had 
unquestionably been before us, and we must 
yield pride of date to the footballers, both 
Corinthian and Barbarian; but among golfers 
I think the Society may claim to have been the 
first to put this happy, predatory idea into 
action, and we have been trying hard to catch 
up with the players of other games ever since. 
What is more, we have planted a seed among 
golfers which has produced a vast crop of fruit. 
Not only every school, but nearly every pro- 
fession has now its golfing society which periodi- 
cally comes down like the wolf on the fold upon 
other people’s courses, and gives an enormous 
amount of enjoyment to those who have a 
common background to their lives. We may 
even perhaps take some small fraction of credit 
for the greatest of all golfing carnivals, the 
Halford Hewitt Cup, founded by one who is 


himself a member of our Society. At any rate 
on this occasion I hope I may be forgiven for 
saying that we have been responsible, if only 
indirectly and remotely, for much friendliness 
and fun. 

The tours have not constituted by any 
means our whole activities, for we have many 
individual matches, especially near London, 
which have also become hardy annuals, eagerly 
looked forward to by those of us lucky enough 
to play in them. But in looking back as I do 
over that apparently almost incredible number 
of years, it is the tours that loom largest in my 
mind. The thought of the Lancashire and 
Cheshire tour—St. Anne’s, Formby, Hoylake, 
Birkdale—brings back not only happy and 
beautiful visions of potted shrimps and genuine 
Blue Cheshire cheese. It recalls memories, infin- 
itely romantic and awe-inspiring, of first meet- 
ings with the champions of the north, John 
Ball, Harold Hilton and Jack Graham. ‘‘We 
were all new once, sir,’ said old William 
Beldham, the cricketer, to Mr. Pycroft, and it 
was a great thing to those who were new in 1898 
to watch for the first time Harold Hilton prac- 
tising spoon shots in the Field at Hoylake, or 
John Ball walking across from the Royal, with 
his bent knees and his head down, chipping iron 
shots as he went. It was such a tremendous 
moment to see Mr. Janion putting up the list 
in the hall and to wonder whether by some 
chance, at once fearful and delightful, one 
might be set to battle against one of the immor- 
tals. I do not doubt that the new players of 
to-day enjoy just the same shivers of mingled 
joy and apprehension down their spines, and 
yet I simply cannot persuade myself—it is a 
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SUNDAY MORNING IN A LONDON SQUARE 


OU wake to silence: 
To the surprise and bliss of a quiet world 
Knowing nothing of the Machine Age. 
Your window is patterned 
With the bare boughs of a tall tree 
In the square’s round garden; 
Sparrows flicker among its branches, 
But mute, enchanted. 
“Nothing,” you think, 
“Could add to this perfection,”’ 
And find that you ave wrong. 
For now between tree and window 
Drifts a dazzling white form— 
A seagull 
Like a trail of soundless foam in a dream— 
And 1s gone. 
To wake on a Sunday morning 
In a London square 
Is to return for an hour to the century 
(Undemocratic, over-privileged, reprehensible, 
But oh, how beautiful !) 
That built it. 
V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 


forgivable weakness of age—that their feelings 
are quite so overpowering as were ours. 

There were the same pleasures and agonies 
when in the autumn we set out for Scotland— 
Muirfield, North Berwick, Gullane, Luffness and 
then to St. Andrews. There, too, were heroes 
and giants, the Maxwells and Laidlays and 
Leslie Balfours and many other stout allies that 
Mr. Herbert Johnston used to rake up from all 
over Scotland to play for his team against us 
at Muirfield. The East came first, but to it has 
long since been added the West with Prestwick 
and Troon, Prestwick St. Nicholas and Western 
Gailes, where is encountered the formidable 
32 Club, with all its Glasgow champions. And 
then in old days but not, alas, for some time 
now, there was Ireland with Portmarnock and 
Dollymount and once an excursion to New- 
castle in County Down. I can still feel faintly 
seasick at the thought of a rough crossing over 
the narrow strip of water to Portmarnock (they 
go round by a dull road now), but like the little 
boy who had been smoking, “‘I like the feeling.” 
In the west of England we have been to West- 
ward Ho! and Burnham; in the east to Hun- 
stanton, Brancaster and Aldeburgh; but if 
I were to start on our individual matches I 
should never stop. Only I must not forget our 
annual visits to the two places which are, so to 
speak, the cradles of the race: Southfield for 
Oxford, and Worlington for Cambridge. Thence 
come every year more new players who will, we 
know, hand on the torch. 

** * 

If I say nothing here of beloved Rye and 
the President’s Putter, it is because that is our 
private concern and I have been trying to pay 
tribute to our hosts. I wish I could imagine we 
had done anything for those hosts in return for 
all their kindnesses. There is just one thing at 
which I can perhaps timidly hint. I have some 
hope that we have induced them to play more 
foursomes and more fully to appreciate that 
noble form of the game. When we first went 
adventuring in Cheshire and Lancashire our 
matches were ‘“‘wery fierce,”’ for they consisted 
of 36-hole singles, and I may add that when the 
scoring was by the merciless method of holes 
and one-had the honour of encountering one of 
the giants, liability at the chill hour of starting 
appeared horribly unlimited. Our first captain 
and secretary were devoted to foursomes and in 
a very gentle and insinuating manner, without 
in any way seeming to dictate, they preached 
their doctrine. In course of time their preaching 
bore fruit, and now we have not played a match 
for a long time in which foursomes do not 
figure; indeed some of our matches are played 
by foursomes alone. It is the friendliest form of 
golf, if only because each man gets to know two 
on the other side instead of one, and I hope that 
friendliness will always be, as I believe it always 
has been, the mark of the Society. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


SITE OF BAGNIGGE 
WELLS 


IR,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence (October 29 and November 
19) about a stone in King’s Cross 
Road, Londen, with an inscription 
beginning : “‘ This is Bagnigge Wells,”’ 
your readers may care to see the 
enclosed print, which seems to show 
the site of Bagnigge Wells. 
This print, which is entitled The 


Fleet near Bagnigge Wells and is 
thought to date from about 1795, 
depicts a road winding south to 


St. Paul’s, running alongside a stream, 
which I take to be the Fleet. The 
hill on the left may have been the 
watershed, the New River having its 
source on the other side. The square 
tower of the church in Middleton 
Square dominates this hill, and slightly 
on the other side stands Sadlers Wells 
Theatre. 

Calthorpe Street is, perhaps, now 
the path along which the couple with 
child and dog are strolling This leads 
into the north end of Doughty Street, 
the chimney-pots of which bear the 
imprint Bagnigge Wells. The kilns 
where they were made are presumably 
those visible in the picture.—Max 
KENYON, 2, Doughty Street, W.C.1. 

{According to Walter Thornbury 
in Old and New London, Vol. II, the 
pleasure-grounds' called Bagnigge 
Wells, which were a popular resort of 
Londoners in the late 18th and early 
19th centuries, stood on the site of 
the old Phoenix Brewery, (i.e. roughly 
opposite the junction of Kings Cross 
Road, the original name of which was 
Bagnigge Wells Road and Wharton 
Street) and had their garden entrance 
a little to the south-west of Clerken- 
well Police Court. The road depicted 
in the print is. apparently Bagnigge 
Wells Road, and Bagnigge Wells is 
the house and grounds to the right of 
the stream—ED.] 


A TOBACCONIST’S SIGN 
Sir,—With reference to your corres- 
pondence about a tobacconist’s sign in 
the form of a Red Indian, carvings of 
this type were used as cigar-store 
signs for almost two hundred years in 
America, but were most popular 
between 1850 and 1880. Almost every 
store that could afford it had 
an ‘Indian chief’”’ or an “Indian 
maid’’ (Pocahontas) outside the shop. 

The American Indians have 
never worn skirts. Their native cos- 
tumes were often scant (usually only 
a loin cloth), except when they are in 
their full regalia for ceremonies, etc. 





The Indian carving illus- 
trated in CouNTRY LIFE 
of August 27 must have 
been carved for a prudish 
cigar-store owner, or the 
carver may have allowed 
his imagination to run 
rampant.—C. C. 
MOSELEY, Glendale, 
California. 


OLD BRISTOL 
BUILDINGS 
S1r,—Your readers may 
be interested in the en- 
closed photographs of 
two buildings of char- 
acter in King Street, 
Bristol, which was laid 
out by the Corporation 
in 1663 on a=. site 
which then lay outside 
the city wall, but on 
which a few buildings 
had already been 
erected. No doubt it 
received its name as an expression of 
the loyalty of the burghers to the 

recently restored monarchy. 

The timbered gable-fronted build- 
ing behind the lamp-post is the inn, 
the Llandoger Trow; adjoining it are 
two dwelling-houses of the same 
period; and the space to their left 
marks the site of two houses of similar 
structure destroyed by enemy action 
in 1941. The Llandoger Trow was 
built in 1664 and is generally supposed 


- to be the Spyglass of Stevenson’s 


Treasure Island. It takes its name 
from Llandoger, a fishing village on the 
River Wye, and is associated with a 
Captain Hawkins who traded round to 
the Welsh Back (a waterway running 
near by and connecting with the River 
Avon) in his trow (a flat-bottomed 
sailing barge), and on _ retirement 
became landlord of the inn. 

The building on the right is No. 6, 
King Street, now occupied as the local 
headquarters of the British Council 
and the Arts Council. It was erected 
in 1663, and there is evidence that it 
conformed to the general type of the 
new houses then going up, probably 
having an overhanging front of timber 
construction with gables. Several 
beams of this period, as well as the oak 
stairs, have been preserved. In the 
early years of the 18th century the 
original front was removed and 
replaced by the present brick facade. 
The entrance doorway is adorned by 
a very fine shell hood, regarded by 
many as the best remaining example 
of its kind in Bristol. 

This building, which is owned by 








OLD BUILDINGS IN KING STREET, BRISTOL 


Sce letter: Old Bristol Buildings 

the Corporation of Bristol, stood 
uncared for for many years and was a 
few years ago in grave danger of being 
demolished for street-widening pur- 
poses. It was reconditioned in 1944-46 
by William Cowlin and Sons, Ltd., of 
Bristol, under the direction of Mr. J. 
Ralph Edwards. 

The Llandoger Trow is now well 
known and rightly regarded as 
Bristol’s show-piece of 17th-century 
architecture; but few who pass by 
recognise in its neighbour, masquerad- 
ing behind a Georgian front, a con- 


temporary, indeed a slightly older, 
building —A. G. GRIFFIN, 29, Hen- 


leaze Road, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


THREAT TO FIELD SPORTS 
From the Honourable M.L. Astor, M.P. 
S1r,—The protagonists of fox-hunting 
and their opponents have put forward 
a number of arguments, some of them 
based on material considerations, and 
others on a basis of moral values. The 
arguments of the extremists on both 
sides bear little relation to reality. 
Surely any rational man who hunts in 
England to-day does so, not because 
he wishes to preserve foxes, nor 
because he wishes to destroy foxes, 
but because he enjoys hunting, which 
is reason enough. To the opponent of 
field sports I would suggest that the 
moral indignation which he displays 
towards these exhibitions of cruelty 
would be better applied first to the 
countless acts of cruelty, both mental 
and physical, which are enacted in 
other walks of life every day of the 
week. No one can suggest that here the 
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AN OLD PRINT OF LONDON SHOWING THE FLEET NEAR BAGNIGGE WELLS 


See letter: Site of Bagnigge Wells 


element of sport enters 
into the issue. Here isan 
open field of endeavour. 

In many respects 
the Bill which may be 
presented to Parliament 
is nothing more than a 
political red herring. It 
is not devoid of the ele- 
ment of envy and class 
hatred, for which the 
hunting community has 
become the convenient 
target. In this respect, 
judging by behaviour, in 
peace and at war, onand 
off the hunting field, 
there is more to be said 
in favour of the people 
who chase foxes than 
there is for the people 
who chase the people 
who chase foxes. I per- 
sonally chase neither.— 
M. L. Astor, Bruern 
Abbey, Churchill, Oxon. 
THE DRAG NO SUBSTITUTE 
S1r,—To advocate the custom of the 
drag as a substitute for hunting (Mr. 
Sharp, November 26) is, I suggest, to 
expose the weakness of any claim the 
writer of the letter may consider him- 
self to possess to condemn field sports. 
As well require the ambitious pianist 
to satisfy his ambition to play well by 
turning the handle of a hurdy-gurdy. 
The art of venery is one of the attrac- 
tions of country sports, whether it be 
applied to hunting any quarry, shoot- 
ing or fishing. To many it is the prin- 
cipal attraction. There can be no 
venery in a drag hunt, and hounds 
spend most of their time keeping out 
of the way of the field. 

There are other drawbacks to a 
drag. It cannot replace the pleasure 
of riding across a country in a true 
chase. I, for one, would be very sorry 
to see my children take their chance 
amidst the hurly-burly and cut-’em- 
down scrimmage of a _ drag-hunt, 
which is purely a means of justifying 
a species of unauthorised steeplechase 
over natural fences. Great fun for 
those who know how, and do not 
mind a tumble at speed, but no place 
for the tyro or the young. 

The drag has as dim a relationship 
to hunting as has mechanical music 
to that of a human _ performer.— 
LIONEL Dawson, Capt., R.N. (Retd.), 
Grove House, Bradford Peverell, Dorset. 


WHAT OF THE HOUNDS ? 
Str,—If the National Society for the 
Abolition of Cruel Sports have their 
way, hundreds of foxhounds, stag- 
hounds, harriers, beagles, and otter- 
hounds will become useless. There 
will be but one destination for them— 
the lethal chamber. 

One knows that it may be neces- 
sary to be cruel in order to be kind, 
but does not the prospect envisaged 
above create a dilemma for animal 
lovers?—C. RussEtt White's, St. 
James's Street, S.W.1. 

FARMERS’ ATTITUDE 

Srr,—Lord po ppecieing. in your issue of 
November 12, says that he has never 
heard of farmers being ‘bullied and 
abused.”’ I can only suppose that they 
thought it wiser not to tell him. When 
I first joined the anti-blood-sport 
movement I knew little of the farmers’ 
view; and I was amazed to find blood 
feuds going on in hunting districts. 
I found that many small farmers were 
helpless and embittered, but that the 
most indignant were themselves 
upper-class people—the daughter of a 
former M.F.H. in one case. They 
fought the hunt, at the cost of con- 
stant warfare and worry. Being 
themselves gentry, they did not care 
to sit down under trespass and 
damage in the feudal manner adopted 
by most farmers. 

I cannot quote the names of those 
who are still alive—they have had 
unpleasantness enough—but I can 
quote William Fawcett, who writes of 
a man who shot a fox : “ For months 
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AN INN SIGN AT READING, BERKSHIRE 


See letter: A Topsy-Turvy World 


he was ostracised and boycotted and 
his house was placarded with the 
damning indictment, ‘This Man Shot 
a Fox.’ Eventually he had to leave 
the district.’”” A well-known natural- 
ist told me of a similar case in his own 
experience.—M. CHAPMAN (Mrs.), Hon. 
Secretary, Oxford and District Society 
for the Abolition of Cruel Sports, 253, 
Cowley Road, Oxford. 


THREAT TO A KENT 
VILLAGE 


S1r,—Mr. Wills’s letter in your issue 
of November 12 about a proposed 
public lavatory in the village of Eyns- 
ford, Kent, was of interest to me as 
chairman of the Planning Committee 
of the Kent County Council. No such 
proposal has yet been submitted or 
mentioned to the County Council, as 
the local planning authority, by the 
Dartford Rural District Council, so 
that the phrase, “merely awaiting the 
approval of the planning authority,” 
takes an unduly pessimistic view of the 
situation, and it may be confidently 
assumed that, in the event of any such 
proposal coming before the local 
planning authority, careful con- 
sideration will be given to the desir- 
ability of preserving the amenities of 





MOUNT KAZBEK 
CAUCASUS, 


(16,541 FT.), 
FROM KAZBEK VILLAGE 


See letter: Mountainecring En Masse 
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Eynsford.—C. E. Pym 
(Major), Vice-Chairman, 
Kent County Council, 
Foxwold, Brasted, Kent. 


FOR HOW MANY 
BEASTS? 
SIR,—A meadow ad- 
joining my house in 
Oxfordshire became the 
property of the bishopric 
of Lincoln at the end of 
the 12th century. In it, 
not far from the house, 
there are the remains of 
a medieval cattle corral. 
A rectangle is raised 
about a foot above the 
surrounding ground and 
enclosed by a ditch, 
which measures 102 ft. 
by 85 ft. There is no 
sign of the steckade, but 
the corral would measure 
about 10 ft. less each 
way. Can any of your 
readers say whether the 
area of the corral is usual 
and for how many cattle 
and/or sheep it would be 
constructed ? — HastT- 
WELL Grayson, Monk- 
ery Farm, Great Milton, 

Oxfordshire. 
A TOPSY-TURVY WORLD 
S1r,—I enclose a photograph of the 


sign of the World Turned Upside 
Down, an inn at Reading, Berkshire, 


whose name, I venture to suggest, is. 


particularly apt in these times.— 


R. W., Bristol. 


PORTRAIT OF FLORA 
MACDONALD 


Sir,—It was a pity that Richard 
Wilson abandoned portrait for land- 
scape painting in 1750, as Mr. Brinsley 
Ford points out in his article in 
Country LIFE of November 19, for he 
obviously was a good portrait painter. 

Perhaps his most interesting 
portrait is that of Miss Flora Mac- 
Donald, who assisted Prince Charles 
Edward to escape from the Outer 
Hebrides to Skye in 1746. He was 
commissioned to paint her when she 
arrived in London, and one of these 
portraits (it is not known how many 
were painted) was given by Miss Flora 
to Lieutenant Nigel Gresley, after- 
wards Sir Nigel Gresley, of Drakelowe, 
Derbyshire, who had performed some 
kindness for her on board the Eltham 
on the voyage from Leith to London 
after her arrest. 

Sir Nigel died in 1787 and Wilson’s 
portrait is now in the 
National Portrait Gal- 
lery of Scotland, in 
Edinburgh. It is a well- 
painted picture of a 
young woman with little 
or no pretentions to 
beauty, but with any 
amount of character, 
and is obviously a much 
more true representation 
of Miss Flora than Alan 
Ramsay’s rather ‘‘choco- 
late box”’ beauty in the 
Bodleian at Oxford. 
—Donatpd_ NICHOLAS, 
20, Sutherland House, 
Marlowes Road, W.8. 


MOUNTAINEER- 
ING EN MASSE 
S1r,—It was recently 
announced that a team 
of Russian alpinists, 
numbering 502 persons, 
made a mass assault on 
Mount Kazbek, in the 
Caucasus, and succeeded 
in reaching the summit 
together. This is a new 
idea in mountaineering, 
and whatever the motive 
of such strenuous train- 
ing may be, the feat 
surely constitutes a re- 
cord in the number of 
people climbing together. 

I enclose a photo- 
graph of the mountain, 
the second highest of the 
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Caucasian peaks (16,541 feet), taken 
from the village of Kazbek on the 
Georgian military highway. The 
primitive suspension footbridge over 
the River Terek is a temporary affair, 
replacing a bridge washed away by 
spring floods.—DoucG.Las DickIns, 19, 
Lambolle Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


GULL SWALLOWING 
BAITED HOOK 
S1r,—The other day my husband was 
fishing from the beach with two rods 
in a spot where the sprat boats often 
unload their catches, and over which 
flocks of seagulls fly waiting for odd 
sprats from the nets. He baited the 
hooks on one line and laid it on the 
beach while he baited the second one. 

On looking round he found a sea- 
gull had swallowed the bait on the line 
on the beach and was firmly hooked. 
He managed to extricate the hook and 
the gull flew away. 

Whereas quite a big flock of gulls 
were hovering around him before this 
incident, after it they all flew away 
and he did not see another during the 
whole afternoon.—IpDa S. CRITTEN, 
The Manor House, Southwold, Suffolk. 


IN BURITON 


CHURCH 
S1r,—In my article on 
the manor house at 
Buriton, Hampshire, I 


mentioned the fact that 
the earlier name of the 
manor and parish was 
Mapledurham, which 
survives to-day as the 
name of a farm repre- 
senting the former sub- 
manor of West Maple- 
durham, which belonged 
in turn to the families 
of Shelley, Bilson and 
Legge. In the north aisle 
of the church there is a 
wall tablet that com- 
memorates Leonard Bil- 
son, of West Mapledur- 
ham, and his two sons. 
There was not room in 
the article to include a 
photograph of it, but 
the memorial is such a 
charming piece of late 
17th-century sculpture 
that readers of COUNTRY 
LIFE may be interested 
to see it. Leonard Bilson 
died in 1695 and his two 
sons, Thomas and Lewis, 
respectively in 1692 and 
1696 ; the monument was 
erected by Leonard’s 
widow. 

Both in its design 
and in the technical 
excellence of the carving 
the tablet is a little 
masterpiece; the dra- 
pery, the cherubs’ heads 
and the festoons of fruit 
and flowers are rendered with the same 
skill that is seen in wood-carving of the 
time. The cartouche at the top is 
balanced by a death’s head at the 
bottom, and above and below the 
tablet military trophies emerge from 
behind the folds of drapery.—ARTHUR 
Oswa Lp, Lingfield, Surrey. 


CHIFFCHAFFS IN 
NOVEMBER 


S1r,—On the evening of November 20, 
while waiting for duck to flight, I saw, 
at a distance of about 15 feet, a chiff- 
chaff hunting insects in a willow 
bush near here. Is not this unusual? 
—H. D. TurRA.t, Ashleigh Cottage, 
Kings Nympton, Umberleigh, N. Devon. 

[It is not particularly unusual for 
a chiffchaff to be seen in Devon in 
late November, as a number regularly 
winter in the south-west of England. 
We understand that one was heard 
singing in Cheshire on November 13. 
—Ed.] 


THE CONNEMARA PONY 
S1r,—In your issue of October 8 Mr. 
Summerhays, referring to an article 
by Lord Killanin (September 10) in 
which it was stated that of sixteen 








stallions at stud by the Connemara 
Pony Breeders’ Society two are Irish 
draught horses and one a_ smal] 
thoroughbred, suggests that it looks 
as if the Connemara pony is not able 
to stand unassisted on its own legs as 
are the New Forest, Dartmoor anq 
other British breeds of pony. 

The position of the Connemara 
Society is unique. The Society in prac. 
tice is responsible for horse breedin, 
in general throughout its district. The 
Department of Agriculture is, of 
course, the legally constituted author- 
ity responsible for the administration 
of the Horse Breeding Act in the 
whole of the country. By a voluntary 
arrangement between the Department 
and the Society, no stallion of any 
breed is licensed to stand or travel in 
the Connemara district without the 
Society’s approval. In the case of 
every stallion in respect of which an 
application for a licence has been 
made (and no stallion may be kept 
without a licence), the Society must 
report to the Department as to his 
suitability for licensing and also 


have him examined by its veterinary 
surgeon free of charge to the owner, 





A LITTLE MASTERPIECE OF LATE 17th- 
CENTURY SCULPTURE : A WALL TABLET 
TO LEONARD BILSON 

BURITON CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE 


(DIED 1695) IN 
See letter: In Buriton Church 


regardless of whether it is a pony or 
a horse of any other breed that is 
in question. In other words, the 
Society is expected to provide the 
same facilities for owners in its dis- 
trict as the Department provides in 
all other parts of the country. 

The Society must accordingly 
cater for all horse breeders in its dis- 
trict, which includes a considerable 
area of country outside the pony dis- 
trict proper, and this is the main 
reason for the larger breeds of stallions. 
As mentioned in the stud book, only 
a strictly limited number of pony 
mares will be mated to thoroughbred 
or Irish draught stallions. 

We have been interested in 
observing the results from crossing 
selected pony mares with small stocky 
Irish draught stallions, a cross which 
produces some very useful small cobs, 
usually over the pony height limit, 
and have experimented with a small 
thoroughbred stallion carefully chosen 
for type. The main reservoir of pony 
breeding is, however, hardly disturbed 
at all by these operations. In addition 
to the stallions controlled by the 
Society there are others licensed on 

(Continued on page 1173) 
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\ MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A GOOD NEW YEAR 


Plies “BLACK WHITE 
BY APPOINTMENT & 
SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 
TO H.M. KING GEORGE VI 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD. 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO. LTD., SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS, GLASGOW & LONDON 
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These charming Gifts in fine 
Pigskin... 


carry with them that indefinabie 
sense of personality at which 
one aims, but rarely achieves, in 
Christmas Gifts. For fine pigskin, 
like an old friend, wears well 
and pigskin, like long friendship, 
has both dignity in its appearance 
and quiet sensibility in the plea- 
sure with which it is received. 





Pigskin Trinket 
and Stud Box 
c1.7.6 


Pigskin Handbag, 10 
wide by 9” high, lined 
with suede feather, 
fitted with purse, mirror 
and zip pocket 
£9.10.6 








Pigskin triple- opening 
Purse. lined suede 
leather - 4.13.9 


Post Free in U.K. 


WRITE FOR 





CHRISTMAS BROCHURE Pigskin Cigarette Case (to 
hold 16 cigarettes) with 
Silver-Gilt Corners for oa 
lady or gentleman 


4 3.5.0 


OF CHELTENHAM 


Jeweller 


70, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM_ TEL: 3707 
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32, HIGH STREET, 


EST. 1866. Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association. 


BIGGS / MAIDENHEA 





FINE GEORGE I COFFEE POT by Humphrey Payne 
of the Hen & Chickens, Cheapside, London, 1718. 
HEIGHT, 92” * WEIGHT, 39 ozs. 6 dwts. 


MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
TEL. (3 lines) 223, 963-4, 


6606 














Comfort at Eventide in... 
The Knightsbridge 


Fireside Wing Easy Chair 





covered in green, brown 
or rust reproduction floral 
tapestries, with spring-filled 
reversible cushion and 
cabriole legs. 

Width, overall—2’ 8”; width inside 
arms—\" 7’; height of back from 
seat—2’ 0”; depth of seat—\’ 11". 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 


K21 12 9d. 


RUCHING 36/9 EXTRA 








OETZMANN 


HOME FURNISHERS FOR OVER A CENTURY 


67-87 Hampstead Road . 
EUSton 5000 
and 
Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1 
KENsington 6106 


London, N.W.1 























FINE WINES 
for 
Christmas 


giving 


2. ~ ; : 

ay your friends the compliment of a 
Christmas gift of Hawker’s wines. Whether served in 
your home or sent as a gift, these fine wines are always 





certain of the fullest appreciation. They are the mark | 


of thoughtful giver and discerning host alike. | 
We have considerable stocks of Hawker’s Ports and 
Sherries, Vintage Clarets and Burgundies. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


PACKAGE ONE: 21/- 
Half-bottle Sherry 


PACKAGE TWO: 40/- 
Half-bottle “‘ Pedlar”’ Sloe Gin 
Half-bottle Port Half-bottle Cognac 

PACKAGE THREE: 42/6 
Half-bottle Cognac 
Half-bottle Sherry 
Half-bottle Port 


All Packages are sent insurance and post-free. 
Complete list of suggested gifts on application to : 


HAW KE R'S 


OF PLYMOUTH 


JAMES HAWKER & CO. LTD - EXETER STREET: PLYMOUTH 
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TOMBSTONES BY JAMES BYRNE AT CARRIG (c. 1794) AND KILLINCOOLY, 


the Society’s recommendation stand- 
ing in Connemara, all of them Conne- 
mara ponies. In fact, the three 
mentioned in Lord Killanin’s article 
are the only stallions other than 
Connemara ponies at present to be 
found in the whole district. 

In the later years of the war 
Connemara and adjoining districts 
were scoured for ponies and cobs. 
Anything picked up by some of the 
less scrupulous dealers, regardless of 
quality or breeding, was traded as 
a Connemara pony when sold outside, 
and some of these animals went to 
England. That the good name of the 
Connemara pony has survived this 
racket would seem to indicate not only 
that the breed is able to stand on its 
own legs, but that it is capable of 
bearing some additional weight as well. 

There are other points to which 
I should like to refer if space per- 
mitted. Let me ask in conclusion to 
what extent British pony breed 
societies have succeeded in keeping 
the breeds pure. In the current issue 
of The Horse and Pony News it is 
reported that the Dartmoor Pony 
Society fear that the moor pony “‘is 
in grave danger from the indiscrimin- 
ate and widespread use of coloured 
mongrel Shetland sstallions.’’ This 
could not happen if British Pony 
Societies had the same control over 
pony breeding in their respective dis- 
tricts as that exercised by the Conne- 
mara Society.—B. O’SuULLIvaN, Hon- 
orary Secretary, Connemara Pony 
Breeders’ Society, County Buildings, 
Prospect Hill, Galway, Eire. 

{Mr. Summerhays writes: I am 
interested to learn that only a strictly 
limited number of Connemara pony 
mares will be mated to thoroughbred or 
Irish draught stallions, as, of course, 
no one could possibly object to that. 
The great point is that the breed is being 
retained in its pure state. It is to be 
hoped that we shall see more of the 
best type of this excellent pony here 
in England, for they make very good 
riding ponies, and the demand for 


See letter : Irish Tombstones of the 18th Century 


children’s ponies is still increasing. 
There are now 197 branches of the 
Pony Club, with a membership of just 
under 20,000. It is true that coloured 
Shetland stallions are to be found 
running indiscriminately on Dartmoor, 
but the fact remains that the Dart- 
moor Pony Society will allow no intro- 
duction of alien blood into their Stud 
Register. The secretary of the Conne- 
mara Pony Breeders’ Society will 
appreciate that, however much the 
Dartmoor Pony Society may deplore 
the fact, they cannot call upon 
any moorman to remove, destrov 
or castrate any of these 
ponies.—ED.] 


COOPERS’ TOOLS co 
Str—Your readers may i 
care to see the enclosed 
photograph of two tools 


of the cooper’s craft, 
called reamers. That on 
the right is used for 
making and_ enlarging 


bung-holes in barrels and 
that on the left is used hot 
for boring the _ spigot 
holes. — ALLAN JOBSON, 
21, Crown Dale, S.E.19. 


PRIMITIVE 
FARMING 


S1r,—Those of your 
readers who are agricul- 
turists may be interested in the follow- 
ing details of the primitive methods of 
farming employed in the picturesque 
Greek island of Skyros, in the Aegean, 
which I visited recently. 

Ploughing is done with oxen, 
which haul a sharpened log, as in Arab 
lands, or a primitive ploughshare too 
light to do more than scratch the 
surface. The corn crop is hand cut by 
sickle, and loaded on donkeys for 
transport to the threshing floors. 
These—called al6nia—are small circles 
of hard-beaten earth scraped out of 
Skyros’s sheer acropolis, or of any 
other eminence where they will catch 
the wind. 





WINNOWING CORN IN THE GREEK ISLAND OF SKYROS 


See letter: Primitive Farming 





A COOPER’S the 
REAMERS 
See letter: Coopers’ Tools 


The corn is spread evenly round 
the threshing-floor and then broken 
into small pieces by means of an ox- 
drawn disc harrow, which circles 
round cutting the stalks like a mint- 
chopper. This done, a series of 
winnowers work back and forth over 
the straw, flicking it up into the air 
with three-pronged forks fashioned 
from tree branches, as shown in the 
accompanying photograph. The wind 
carries away the chaff, leaving the 
grain to fall to the floor, where it is 
swept up for subsequent grinding in 
windmills powered by canvas sails. 

I spent a day with a 
shepherd and his 300 sheep 
and goats on the moun- 
tain tops. At the evening 
milking these beasts pro- 
duced four gallons be- 
tween them. Their mixed 
milk is boiled and made 
into a rich and tangy 
cheese for which the 
island is renowned. 
MICHAEL Warp, 59, Phil- 
beach Gardens, S.W.5. 


DOG WASHED 
BY CAT 


With reference to 
letter (October 1) 
about a dachshund that 
was washed by a cat, a 
few years ago I acquired 
at the same time a black kitten 
and a terrier puppy. They were 
firm friends from the first, but the 
kitten asserted his superiority and 
very soon assumed a responsibility 
which he maintained until he died, 
namely, thoroughly to wash the dog 
daily. 


SIR,- 


The cat’s favourite stand was on 
a stair above that on which the dog 
sat. He took the dog in his paws in 
varying positions until he had washed 
the whole of his body. While his 
head was being held the dog would 
quietly moan as the cat’s pins gripped 
him firmly. The operation lasted 
about half an hour.—F. G. CHERRY, 
Davenport House, Houghton-on-the- 
Hill, Leicestershire. 


IRISH TOMBSTONES OF 
THE 18th CENTURY 


Sir,—Several examples of 18th- 
century tombstones decorated with 
Crucifixion scenes cut in low relief by 
Dennis Byrne and Miles Brien were 
described and illustrated in COUNTRY 
LirE of January 5, 1945, and your 
readers may be interested in the 
almost contemporary, though more 
formal styles, signed by James Byrne. 
These are also found in Co. Wexford 
and parts of Co. Wicklow; specimens 
of the stock pattern illustrated in my 
second photograph are particularly 
numerous throughout that area. 

A well-preserved and fairly typi- 
cal example of one of Byrne’s more 
elaborate stones occurs at Carrig, near 
Wexford, and is depicted in my first 
photograph. It not only displays his 


COUNTY WEXFORD (c. 1796) 


usual representation of the Crucifix 
triumphing over the serpent of evil 
and over death in the form of a skull, 
the crowned and haloed Virgin, and 
the sun and moon as emblems of 
eternity, but has some uncommon 
features as well—the Temple of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the tomb, an 
angel holding forth the crown of vic- 
tory, etc. 

I am able to send you these photo- 
graphs by kind permission of the 
Royal Society of the Antiquaries of 
Ireland, in whose journal for June, 
1945, some idea of the range of 
Byrne’s designs is given. Byrne re- 
peated his types too often to have the 
variety achieved by Cullen and Brien; 
nevertheless his work is not without 
interest in the history of this particular 
form of folk art——Apa LONGFIELD, 
418, Harold’s Cross Road, Dublin. 


CLOCK THAT REPEATS 
EVERY FIVE MINUTES 


Sir,—In his article of October 15 on 
night clocks Mr. R. W. Symonds says 
“No extant clock so far recorded has 
repeating mechanism which registers 
a period less than a quarter of an 
hour.”’ I have in my possession a 
Tompion table clock, No. 22, which 
has a five-minute repeating mechanism 
employing three bells and four ham- 
mers. This clock was fully described 
as unique in his experience by Mr. 
Ernest Watkins in the June, 1942, 
issue of the Burlington Magazine.- 

G. F. Bostock, Tixall, near Stafford. 


A PEWTERER’S HOUSE 


Sir,—It was most interesting to me to 
see the illustration of Foots Cray 
Place, Kent, in Miss Dorothy Stroud’s 
fine article, Four Palladian Villas 
(October 8). Bourchier Cleeve, its 
first owner, came of a large clan of 
Cleeve pewterers; no fewer than 11 are 
recorded in the archives of the 
Pewterers’ Company. Bourchier joined 
the company and obtained livery on 
the same date, December 16, 1736. It 
is a singular circumstance that in spite 
of the fortune which he is said to have 
made, he refused to serve in any of the 
responsible offices of his Company, 
including that of Master. For each 
of these refusals he was duly fined ; and 
it is generally understood that, for a 
man not blessed with wealth this was 
less expensive than service in the 
offices would have been. Moreover, 
if Cleeve was indeed a pompous 
character, one would have thought 
that the Mastership ot an important 
Livery Company would have been 
welcome to him. 

Bourchier struck his touch of a 
hand holding a rose between pilasters 
arched over on June 22, 1738. In the 
same year in which he acquired Foots 
Cray he refused the position of Upper 
Warden, and two years later that of 
Master. His business was in Cornhill, 
and he died in 1760.—A. SUTHERLAND- 
GRAEME, 16, Queen Anne’s Gardens, 
Bedford Park, W.4. 





By MARGARET MARTYN 


HEN Surajah-Dowlah attacked the 
\ \) East India Company’s trading station at 
Calcutta in 1756 all the buildings but 
two were destroyed. These two—the tomb of 
Job Charnock, the founder of Calcutta in 1690, 
who died a few years later, and the Armenian 
Church built in 1724—still remain, but the rest of 
Calcutta was built after the siege. Time, the 
climate and schemes for development have 
caused many old buildings to disappear, but 
a number still give characteristic Georgian cast 
to the former capital of British India. 

Early prints and drawings are now the 
only records of the architecture of the English 
buildings erected between 1690 and 1756 and 
they, equally with those erected after the siege, 
were of classical type uninfluenced by local 
Indian tradition. Their builders’ text books, 
in the East as at home, were Palladio and 
Vitruvius Britannicus. 

The architects who designed houses for the 
East India Company’s servants were almost 
always military engineers on the Honourable 
Company's Military Establishment. Though 
they had spent their time learning to build 
bridges and make roads, probably without much 
thought of designing houses until called upon to 
do so in India, yet the sound classical basis of 
taste, and the technical pattern books of the 
period, enabled them, on the whole, to acquit 
themselves very creditably. 

These Indian Georgian houses met perfectly 
the needs of the Englishman living in a tropical 
country. The classical forms and proportions 
were functional. The lofty rooms were airy and 
the verandahs and porticos protected the inner 
living-rooms from the burning heat of the sun 
in the days when electric fans were unheard of 
and when pull punkhas were unreliable. 

Some of the private residences of the Com- 
pany’s servants in Bengal are among the best 
and most pleasing that the British erected in 
18th-century India. In these, considerable 
invention was applied to adapting classical 
Georgian precedents to produce a standard 
design fitted to the requirements of the resi- 
dents and the climate. They are impeccably 
classical in their details and proportions but as 
genuinely functional, in the best sense, as many 
modern buildings if we allow for the absence of 
mechanical appliances. Whether it was a 
country seat for the Governor-General like 
Hastings House, near Calcutta, or a residential 
house in the town like the present Bishop’s 
House, the design was almost always the same 
—a squarish block of two and sometimes three 
storeys with inner rooms, protected on the south 
side by a deep verandah with massive Ionic or 
Doric columns standing often on an arcaded 


basement. The fabric was brick covered with 
Madras Chunam (a kind of smooth stucco 
work). 


The impressive scale obtained by Georgian 
architects in English towns by means of terrace 
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1.—GOVERNMENT HOUSE, NORTH FRONT (1798). 


designs for streets or squares was scarcely ever 
attempted in India, largely for reasons of 
climate, no doubt. Most of the Calcutta houses 
stood detached in their own grounds. Whether 
the grounds covered 26 acres, as at Government 
House, or less than an acre, as at Hastings 
House, where lived the English overseers 
brought out to superintend the building of Fort 
William after 1757, depended no doubt on the 
position of the occupant of the house. There is 
little evidence that houses were built in rows 
except in Portuguese Church Street. 


Government House, Calcutta (Fig. 1), built 
by Marquess Wellesley in 1798-1803, is a perfect 
example of a style that was not really suited to 
England, being well adapted to life in India. 
Whether Captain Wyatt, who modelled his 
design on Paine’s and Adam’s plans for Kedle- 
ston Hall in Derbyshire, was a member of the 
prolific family of English architects I have not 
been able to discover. It seems very probable. 
Dr. Johnson, who criticised Kedleston, said : 
“It would do excellently well for a town hall. 
The large room with the pillars would do for the 
judges to sit in at their assizes; the circular room 
for a jury chamber, and the rooms above for 
prisoners,’’ and Boswell, explaining Johnson’s 
criticism, said “‘He thought the large room ill- 
lighted and of no use but for dancing in; the 
bed chambers but indifferent rooms... .’’ The 
large room with pillars at Kedleston became the 
Banqueting Hall in Government House, and 
“the circular room’’ the Throne Room where 
Investitures were held. Lord Curzon, who as 


Governor-General of India from 1899 to 1905 
lived in Government House, Calcutta, wrote of 
the plan : 
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Designed by Captain Wyatt on the 
lines of Kedleston Hall, Derbyshire 


There can be no doubt that it was the 
remarkable suitability of the general design to the 
conditions of a tropical climate that caused its 
adoption by Captain Wyatt. The scheme ofa 
great central pile with curving corridors radiating 
from its four angles to detached wings . . . was 
admirably adapted to a climate where every 
breath of air from whatever quarter must be 
seized. . . . In England the many mansions oj 
the nobility and gentry that were built upon this 
plan were as a rule uncomfortable and incon- 
venient... . But in India where the Government 
House . . . required a succession of great halls and 
state apartments and where a legion of native 
servants renders distance and inconvenience of 
relatively minor importance, no better model 
could in all possibility have been chosen. 

The resemblance to Kedleston is also the 
subject of the anecdote of Lord Curzon being 
asked if he did not, consequently, sometimes 
imagine himself to be at home. “No,” he is 
said to have replied, using the short North- 
country 4 as was his habit, ‘‘the columns here 
are only lath and plaster: at Kedleston they 
are, of course, solid alabaster.” 

Three of the best examples of smaller 
domestic architecture are Old Government 
Hous2, Hastings House and Philip Francis’s 
Lodge. Old Government House was jbuilt by 
Clive on Vauban lines after the siege of 1756. 
It is an oblong stucco house with a front and 
back facade of four Doric columns on an 
arcaded basement surmounted by a pediment. 

Hastings House (illustrated in COUNTRY 
LIFE, January 3, 1947) which Macrabie, secre- 
tary and brother-in-law of Francis, described as 
“a pretty toy, but very small tho’ airy and 
lofty,” was originally a flat-roofed two-storeyed 
house with a Tuscan balustrade round the top, 
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2.—PHILIP FRANCIS’S LODGE, circa 1775 





P. D. Martyn 


and a front and back facade of ten Ionic columns standing on ten 
Doric columns, which in their turn stand on a rusticated base- 
ment. <A portico and two single-storey wings, joined to the 
original block by curved dummy walls reminiscent of the curved 
corridors of Government House, were added in 1902 by Lord 
Curzon, who purchased the house for the Government of India. 
Philip Francis’s Lodge (Fig. 2) was built about the same 
time and was originally a single-storey building—“ a spacious hall 
and four chambers and standing in the midst of twenty acres of 
ground, pleasant to the last degree.” The ground floor, except 
for two wings added later, is the same as it was in Francis’s day, 
and ‘‘the spacious hall,’’ now a dining-room, gives on to a wide 
south verandah supported by six pairs of Doric columns. The 
portico and the upper storey, like the wings, are later additions, 
and the house is similar in every way to the houses in the districts 
of Bengal which were the homes of indigo planters or of servants 
of the East India Company when the Company had up-country 
factories. 
Eighteenth-century church design in Calcutta was subject 
to the same influences as domestic architecture. St. John’s 
Church (Fig. 4), built in 1787 under the auspices of the 
‘“‘Hon’ble Warren Hastings,”’ was designed by Lieut. James Agg, 
adapting the plan of Wren’s St. Stephen’s, Walbrook. Built of 
(Continued on page 1177) 
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settle down snugly, adjust your Anglepoise at a finger 
touch to the required angle, to throw its gentle beam on your book, not in your eyes. No 
Stretching, no fuss. Soon the cares of the day slide away on the printed page... and 
when sweet drowsiness arrives ... just switch off Anglepoise, gently push away — and 


sl-e-e-p. THAT’S THE CLEVER WAY TO READ IN BED. 


*Anglepoise is still difficult to obtain (we have our export target) but you can occasionally 
see it in the shops. If you do, snap it up! 
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Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH 
London, Manchester, Bir h 
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THE CHOICE OF THE CONNOISSEUR 





From the hand of William Bowyer came this 
charming 17th century Lantern Clock in 
brass, fashioned with care and mellowed by 
Time — so typical of that fine whisky which 
connoisseurs know as Highland Queen 
“Grand Liqueur”’. 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


S £05.08 





GRAN OD Lf Q@0tU 8 WHISK Y 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., DISTILLERS, LEITH, SCOTLAND 
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If Red Indians papered 


the walls of their wigwams, 


no scalp would be safe 


who did not use 


SANDERSON 


WALLPAPERS 


Arthur Sanderson & Sons Ltd., 52-53 Berners Street, London, W.1. 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 
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There’s something about John Cotton Tobacco 
that satisfies—and goes on satisfying a man. 
It has been a firm favourite among dis- 
criminating pipe smokers for over a century. 


Likewise those who enjoy a really good 
cigarette will always prefer John Cotton No. 1. 
% jJohn{iCotton Tobacco Nos. 1 & 2 - 4/9 an uz. 

No. 4 - - 4/5 an oz. 
Empire - - 4/14 an oz. 
%*% No. 1 Cigarettes - - - - - 3/10 for 20 


JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco - a perfect Cigarette 
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for personal shoppers only 


Ren Faber 
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Try MY recipe 
FOR A 


happy 
Christmas 


. by doing just a little more for the fishermen, 
their widows and orphans this year than ever 
before. 

Believe me, their need is greater than ever. 
Besides the fishermen themselves, too, we have 
the young trainees for the fishing industry 
looking to us now for amenities and spiritual 
guidance, which are provided by our Institutes 


Supndamdeat ra V8 Pottinger, 
R.N.M.D.S.F. Institute, Lerwick 





in fishing ports. So will you, please, help us all 


you possibly can this Christmas ?—you’ll enjoy your own Christmas all the more. The form 


am 


= a ae 


below is convenient. 


Cheque(s), Money Order(s), Postal 
Order(s), Cash as below: 





Annual Christmas 
Subscription Donation 


fe 8 he Kk 





3/307 


Name & 
| Address 


j 


%& Cheques, Postal aiiias and Money Orders should be crossed «& «Co. and 
made payable to “R.N.M.D.S.F.” ng the initials of the Mission are needed). 


D:E-E.P.2$:E:A=ML $SLON 


{ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION TO DEEP SEA FISHERMEN) 
46, R.N.M.DS.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, W.: 
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You'll be glad you got 


GILBEY'S 


PORTS AND SHERRIES 








We can 
Repair 
Fine 
Furniture 


. . and not only Furniture. Our Craftsmen can deal 
with renovations of all kinds, including Curtains, Loose 
Covers and Bedding, etc. On any question of the restoration 
of Household Furnishings we invite your enquiry. 


INGLE SANTS 


LEICESren 





SINCE 1872 














PERIOD FURNITURE AT MOST 
REASONABLE PRICES 


To be seen at 


FRANKLIN 
20, BROMPTON Rd. (Knightsbridge 
Green), London, S.W.1. 

el.: KENsington 0698, 
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3.—ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, 1815 


brick and Chunar stone, the church is a square 
of 70 feet with an apsidal cast end, but has wide 
verandahs with tall Doric columns on the north 
and south and a big porch at the west end. Also 
the steeple, which Bishop Heber called “‘a short 
and clumsy spire,’’ like that of the contemporary 
Roman Catholic Cathedral of Calcutta, is in 
tiers and is built above the roof at the west end 
as had become the almost invariable practice in 
England since Gibbs built St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. St. Andrew’s Church of Scotland (1815, 
Fig. 3), is a close adaptation of the Gibbs- 
Flitcroft type. 

During the 19th century missionary and 
educational activities were beginning to make 
themselves felt. Anglican, Methodist and Pres- 
byterian churches were built in Calcutta on 
classical lines. The Old Mission Church which 
was being built and added to from 1757, the 
Carey Baptist Church (1809), the Free School 
Church (1830), Hastings Church (1840), and 
others besides St. Andrew’s have the well- 
known porticos and spires. The present Cathe- 


| dral of Calcutta, St. Paul’s, which celebrated its 





centenary last year, and St. Peter’s Church in 
Fort William, were built in the Gothic Revival 
but their style was never popular in Calcutta. 
One of the best-known 19th-century school 
buildings is that of La Martiniére School (Fig. 5). 
Built in 1835, the girls’ school was designed 
round an 18th-century house with a unique 
elephant porch and a lighting gallery. The boys’ 
school next door, like the girls’ school, was 
planned by Mr. James Powell Parker, builder 
and architect, and Captain George Hutchinson, 
an engineer officer, was appointed to superintend 
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the work. The building, an R.A.F. Hospital 
during the war, is an oblong with a rotunda 
in the centre from which the dome has long 
since been removed. Two-storey wings termin- 
ate in higher pavilions with Ionic columns. 

During the 18th century the great majority 
of the buildings put up by the English were 
private houses. In the 19th century, buildings 
multiplied in a town that was growing in 
civic consciousness and fast becoming the seat of 
Empire. The Town Hall (Fig. 6), designed by 
“‘ John Garstin, Colonel of Engineers,’”’ was built 
in 1813 with a north and south Doric portico and 
a hall with two rows of pillars like those at 
Government House. The Metcalfe Hall, which 
once housed the Imperial Library, was modelled 
in 1844 on the Temple of the Winds at Athens. 
Sir George Trevelyan, writing of Calcutta in 
1863, said : ‘‘ It is not too much to say that there 
is nothing here which answers to a public office 
in London. The business of State is transacted 
in private houses hired or bought for the 
purpose.”’ 

Nevertheless, from the middle of the 
century public buildings were being built in 
increasing numbers and many of Calcutta’s 
most imposing buildings were designed after 
1860 by military architects in a grandiose 
classical style. The Royal Exchange Building 
was opened in 1858, the General Post Office in 
1868, the Telegraph and Currency Offices were 
built in the 1870s, and Writers’ Buildings, now 
the Bengal Government Secretariat, built in 
1776 as a hostel for young writers in the 
Honourable Company’s service, was refaced 
in 1880 with a Corinthian facade, a dummy 
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—ST. JOHN’S CHURCH 


portico and a pediment bearing the Royal arms. 

The ornate style of the facade of Writers’ 
Buildings was imitated by architects at the 
beginning of the 20th century when large 
European emporiums were built in the same 
flamboyant style. But though the architects 
of public buildings and of private houses, now 
generally civilian architects, utilised a style of 
architecture which had been so convenient in 
Calcutta in the past, new influences were work- 
ing towards a change. Electric fans meant that 
small houses, less lofty, could still be cool. The 
value of land had increased and houses therefore 
took less ground space, travel was easier and the 
hot weather could often be spent in a hill station. 
Moreover, German and Swedish architects were 
designing houses in the new European style. 
The Grecian columns were fast disappearing, 
and in the new houses, flats and public buildings 
of the 20th century an uninspiring entrance hall 
with nothing to commend it has taken the place 
of the solid portico under which elephants and 
palanquins passed in days gone by. 

It is now nearly two hundred years since 
Calcutta began to be rebuilt and north of Tank 
Square, the fashionable area of 18th-century 
Calcutta, in the filth and squalor of China 
Bazaar and Portuguese Church Street, doorways, 
fanlights and crumbling columns are constant 
reminders of the Georgian houses of an English 
town. 

The skyline of Calcutta, broken in places 
by trees and cupolas and the minarets of 
mosques, has always a pediment, a facade of 
columns, and the flat line of a Georgian balus- 
trade with the bright sky showing through it. 


Walter Jenkins 
(Left) 5.—LA MARTINIERE BOYS’ SCHOOL. J. Powell Parker, 1835 
(Above) 6.—TOWN HALL, CALCUTTA, SOUTH PORTICO 

Colonel John Garstin, 1813 
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THE ALLARD COUPE 2 By J. EASON GIBSON 


r HE present production model 
of the Allard shows how much 
progress has been made since 

the first hand-built version of this 
car startled the competition world. 
Originally it was built with modified 
Ford parts for a handful of enthus- 
iastic trials drivers and was notable 
no less for its stark simplicity than 
for its performance; now it has 
evolved into a refined high-speed car 
without losing any of the basic ad- 
vantages of the original design. As 
Ford components are still largely 
employed, the benefits of that 
firm’s world-wide service organis- 
ation are at the disposal of Allard 
owners everywhere, and at prices 
rigidly controlled by the firm. Any 
motorist who has experienced the 
benefits of the reasonable and speedy 
service provided by Fords overseas 
will appreciate what a real advantage 
it can be. 

I tested the Allard about two 
years ago, when it was just starting 
to come into private owners’ hands. In the 
interval many competition successes have been 
obtained in international events, and I was 
particularly anxious to see whether the car’s 
excellent performance had been lost in the search 
for greater refinement. Even on the latest cars, 
however, there has been no falling off in this 
respect. 

The Allard is unusual in having a weight 
distribution entirely different from that of the 
average car to-day. Most makers employing inde- 
pendent front suspension take advantage of the 
opportunity to move the engine and gearbox 
forward, thus providing greater passenger and 
luggage space for a given wheelbase. On the 
Allard, however, the independent front suspen- 
sion is used only for the advantages it gives in 
comfort and stability. The engine and the 
gearbox are still mounted well back in the 
frame, so that with two passengers well over 
50 per cent. of the total weight is carried on the 
rear wheels. This makes it possible to provide 
steering which can be light, without the dis- 
advantage of being too low geared, and very 
good rear-wheel adhesion. 

The engine used is the well-known Ford V8, 
of just over 3% litres capacity. A maximum 
power output of 85 brake-horse-power is 
obtained at the relatively low engine speed of 
3,800 r.p.m., and, owing to the comparatively 
short stroke, a theoretically safe cruising speed 
of 79 m.p.h. is available. No effort has been 
made to increase the power output; it has been 





THE ALLARD COUPE 


Makers : The Allard Motor Co., Ltd., High Road, 
Clapham, London. 
SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,277 5s. Od. | Suspension Independent 
(including P.T. £278.5.0) (front) 
Cubic cap. 3,622 c.c. Wheelbase 9 ft. 4 ins. 
B:S 78 x 95.2 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 8 ins. 
Cylinders Eight Track (rear) 4 ft. 10 ins. 
Valves .. Side by side | Overall length 14 ft. 6 ins. 
B.H.P. .. 85 at 3,800] Overall width 5 ft. 8 ins. 

: r.p.m. Overall height 4 ft. 8 ins. 
Carb. Double down-| Ground clearance 9 ins. 
Ignition I Loria duane 
Oil 6 “s ‘ Weight .. 26 ewt. 

il filter Gauze 

Ist gear.. 14.4to 1 Fuel cap. 18 galls. 
2nd gear 6.95 to 1 Oilcap... 1 gall. 
3rdgear.. 4.11 tol Water cap. 44 galls. 
Finaldrive Spiral bevel Tyres 6.25 x 16 
Brakes .. Lockheed Dunlop 

PERFORMANCE 
Accelera- Max. speed 83.4 m.p.h. 
tion secs. secs.| Petrol consumption 17 

10-30 ..Top 7.1 2nd 4.8] m.p.g. at average speed 
20-40 ..Top7.2 2nd 4.8] of 45 m.p.h. 

0-60 = ..All gears 15 secs. 





BRAKES: 30-0 in 32.5 ft. (93 per cent. efficiency). 
RELIABLE CRUISING SPEED: 79 miles per hour. 





THE ALLARD COUPE 


considered wiser to obtain performance by 
weight reduction, and so good is the power, 
weight ratio that a high top gear has been fitted, 
which is partially responsible for the unusually 
high cruising speed. While the power output is 
lower than might be expected from an engine of 
this size, it has the advantage that the engine is 
never being overstressed, even at maximum 
speed. As the engine is in vee formation it has 
been possible to provide unusual accessibility 
for most components; the dynamo and the oil 
filler, for example, are between the two cylinder 
banks and can be most easily reached. The only 
departures from standard Ford practice on the 
engine are the use of a special coil and distri- 
butor unit to ensure efficiency at sustained high 
speeds and a modified fan mounting to make 
room for this new unit. 

The chassis is a short and very rigid one, 
being further reinforced torsionally by immense 
cross members. The independent front sus- 
pension is by a transverse spring and a split 
axle; that at the rear is by a transverse laminated 
spring. The suspension is assisted all round by 
self-recuperating hydraulic dampers, and the 
rear springing is further helped by an anti-sway 
bar. The ground clearance is 9 inches, which is 
usefully high, particularly under certain overseas 
conditions. The petrol tank has the large 
capacity of 18 gallons, giving a maximum range 
of over 300 miles. A reserve of 2 gallons is 
provided, and there is no need to leave the 
driving seat to turn on the reserve, as an elec- 
trical switch brings it in when necessary. The 
interior finish of the bodywork is good, and the 
instruments are well laid out. Below the instru- 
ment panel a wide parcel rack is provided—an 
item which is of great convenience for one’s 
inevitable impedimenta. The car should not be 
regarded as a full four-seater, but rather as a 
two/three-seater, although the back seat could 
easily be used for two children. The convertible 
top can be quickly raised or lowered. With the 
exception of a three-quarter rear view, excellent 
visibility is provided, assisted largely by the 
upright driving position. A secondary advantage 
of the modern lines is that the car can be 
cleaned more easily and more quickly. 

The benefits from fitting the engine farther 
back in the frame were immediately apparent 
when I took the car over while the West End 
streets were wet and slippery. At such notori- 
ously difficult places as Hyde Park Corner it 
was possible to get away more quickly than 
with many cars that go to the opposite extreme 
in weight distribution, and also without wheel 
spin. On reaching more open roads I was 
impressed at once by the car’s safety on wet 
surfaces. Even very sharp corners can be taken 
at unusually high speeds, with complete safety 
and peace of mind. Should a corner be attempted 
at speeds well in excess of the normal, there is no 
cause for worry, as, owing to the weight distri- 


bution, the worst that can h ppen is 
a rear-wheel slide. The front wheels 
remain glued to the road on the 
chosen line, and correction of the 
slide is completely under the driver's 
control owing to the high geared 
steering. As a test of the car’s 
inherent stability, it is possible, op 
suitably open stretches of road, to 
slide the car at will, and take it 
through corners in quasi-racing style, 

Although only three gears are 
provided, this is no handicap, as 
over 30 m.p.h. can be done op 
bottom, and over 60 m.p.h. on 
second gear. There is actually 
little advantage to be won by 
changing down at speeds above 40 
m.p.h., as the top-gear acceleration 
is quite outstanding; in fact, under 
all normal motoring conditions the 
Allard can be driven as a single- 
speed car. Some power roar was 
noticeable from the carburetter at 
high speeds, but since my test 
the manufacturers have decided 
to fit an air silencer, and this should remove 
any cause for criticism. Owing to the rigid 
mounting of the exhaust system a disturbing 
boom can ‘be heard at lower speeds; this could 
very easily be rectified by providing some 
elasticity in the mounting. In view of the 
car’s obvious suitability for any overseas 
market, and tempted by the good ground 
clearance, I spent a day with it on a 
former tank-testing ground, and, despite deli- 
berate efforts to fail the car, every test was 
successfully carried out. 

The ability of the car to cruise at speeds 
approaching its maximum is perhaps its most 
valuable feature; the reliable cruising speed is 
in fact 79 m.p.h., an unusually high figure. The 
accelerative and high-speed cruising capabilities 
of the car would be of little use without good 
brakes, and, for this reason, Lockheed hydraulic 
brakes are used, operating in extra large drums 
of 12-inch diameter, which give the very good 
braking efficiency of 93 per cent. Owing to the 
rearward mounting of the engine, and conse- 
quently the carrying of the passengers towards 
the rear, the luggage space is rather limited, 
especially as it contains the spare wheel. To 
purchasers, however, of this type of car the 
rear seats offer a convenient and roomy luggage 
compartment, with the advantage that rear 
overhang is reduced. 

The car proved to be remarkably restful to 
drive in heavy City traffic; it was only necessary 
to get it moving on bottom gear. That done, 
one could change direct to top. Even from 
speeds as low as 10 m.p.h., moreover, the top 
gear acceleration is exceptionally good. 


* * * 


The recent Cycle and Motor Cycle Exhibi- 
tion at Earls Court included certain exhibits of 
interest to residents in rural areas. As a means 
of providing economical secondary transport, 
some of the smaller motor-cycles, for example, 
seem highly suitable. 

A completely new model of the Velocette, 
priced at £127 7s. 4d., offers refinements not 
previously available on _ the lower-priced 
machines. A water-cooled twin-cylinder engine 
is used, which, apart from technical advantages, 
is much more silent than hitherto; shaft drive, 
instead of chain, is ‘also fitted, which also means 
greater silence; and the frame follows car lines 
in being a rigid steel pressing, which incorpor- 
ates most adequate mudguarding. The ultra- 
lightweight Corgi, with the addition of a kick 
starter, and the Swallow Gadabout are both 
continued without radical changes. Both of these 
machines can be purchased with lightweight 
side-cars. These are intended for carrying not 
passengers, but parcels and light goods. For 
those who cannot balance an ordinary motor- 
cycle, the side-car removes any worry on this 
score. 
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WITH EXCITING PERFORMANCE 
aS 


"RA 28.270" 


Exceptional power to weight ratio @ All seats within the wheel 
base @ Independent front wheel suspension @ Finger-tip gear- 
change on steering column @ Newly designed overhead cam- 
shaft engines @ Control-aire draughtless ventilation @ Wide 
leather seats deeply cushioned in Dunlopillo @ Recessed flush- 
fitting door handles. : 


Gaefle ledotn Dashiell 


WWOLSELEY 








oe e e “ “ " o 

Six Eighty 6 CYLINDER Four Fifty 4 CYLINDER 
£600 £550 

(plus Purchase Tax: £167 . 8 . 4) (plus Purchase Tax: £153 .10.7) 


WOLSELEY MOTORS LTD., WARD END, BIRMINGHAM 8 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


1948 1179 














Petrol Post 





SHELL is different from the Post Office. 
You can’t get stamps from SHELL. 
But, like the Post Office, 


SHELL reaches every corner 


of the British Isles. 


From strategic centres SHELL, too, can serve 


every town, village and farm in Britain. 


Delivering SHELL petroleum products are 


17 ocean installations, 


20 sub-installations, 


500 depots, 





2,500 lorries, 7,000 rail tank cars — 
and 15,000 employees. 


It works out at 2 tons per head per day. 


you can be sure of 























The New Morris Ozford 


Revolutionary new WD, ‘l/ 
models . . . Morris 
OXFORD (13.5 h.p.) Morris OY, ° 
MINOR (8 h.p.), Morris SIX Oy 
(21 h.p.) ... the finest cars Morris S09 
ever built. Luxury; economy ; out- 
standing performance, striking appearance 
and design, and refinements such as indepen- 
dent front wheel springing, seating within 
wheelbase, exceptional luggage accommodation. One- 
piece front seat and gear-change on the steering column 
are features of the Morris Oxford and Morris Six. 
Priority is being given to export orders for the present. 





Morris Motors Lid., Cowley, Oxford. Overseas Business : Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford & 41 Piccadilly, W.1 
C.49H 
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COARSE 
FISHING 


IRE LAND 


©. E.R. SINCLAIR 


Foromord by Stephen Geven 








R. M. Lockley’s 


new book 


THE GOLDEN 


YEAR 


Once in every seven years, 

the saying is, the farmer has 

a golden year. This is the 

story rich in incident and 

human experience of such 
a year. 


Illustrated. 10/6 net. 





A new volume in 
The Sports and 
Pastimes Library 


C. E. R. Sinclair’s 


IN IRELAND 


* An excellent book, and I 
heartily recommend it to 
every angler.” 


Illustrated. 


COARSE FISHING 


Mervin Wall, Radio Eireann. 
10/6 net. 








H. F. & G. WITHERBY 


5, WARWICK COURT, W.C.1. 
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A Splendid Gift Book 


Here is a lovely and practical gift book for everyone interested 
in horsemanship. 
This handsome volume has been acclaimed as the finest book 


ever written on the art of riding correctly. 


There are over 180 superb photographs by Eugene Friduss. 


RIDING 


By Benjamin Lewis 


is the answer to your Christmas gift problem. Beautifully 
printed and bound, this de luxe edition is now on sale, priced 
one guinea, at all good booksellers or direct from the publishers 


(postage and packing one shilling extra). 


W. H. ALLEN 
ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 



































SABRE & 


THE HORSE FROM THE SEA | 


by Kathleen Herald 


A remarkable first book written with distinction 
and feeling which will appeal to horse-lovers 


Illustrated by Lionel Edwards, R.I. 


ADAM AND CHARLES 


of all ages. 


8s. 6d. net. 
BLACK 
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NEW BOOKS 





Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 
KNEW EVERYONE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


YEAR ago on this very day on 
A which I write Mrs. Belloc 

Lowndes died. She had had 
a full life, and to the end she main- 
tained the lively interest in men and 
women that makes her autobiography 
so readable. Three volumes of it, 
beginning with Paris in the days of 
the Franco-Prussian war, were pub- 
lished in her lifetime. Now, a year 
after her death, comes the fourth, 
bringing the story to the end of the 
1914-1918 war: A Passing World 
(Macmillan, 15s.). Had she lived, lam 
sure she would have gone on and 
brought her story forward through the 
years between the wars, for she was 
throughout that time as industrious 
as ever in making the acquaintance of 
people worth knowing. She is 46 when 
this book begins, and one of the first 


she didn’t wish to hear any more about 
thrift than she was forced to do.” 

Sir Edward Grey and Lord Hal. 
dane were two other close friends of 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes, and we are 
shown much of their private lives 
during these troubled years. She lifts 
the curtain on Grey’s first marriage— 
a mariage blanc; or rather she tells us 
it had already been lifted among the 
friends of those concerned. ‘The 
knowledge must have come from Lady 
Grey, for Grey was deeply reserved.” 

As for Haldane there is many 
a glimpse of the unworthy persecution 
to which he was subjected at that time, 
Haldane himself told her that “‘ he and 
Lord Sandhurst were walking by 
Westminster Hospital one afternoon 
when a woman cried out to a soldier : 
‘Look at the man who lost you your 


AAWMMAAAAAAAAAAMMAMAAMANARAM21M2.a 
A PASSING WORLD. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
(Macmillan, 15s.) 

A MAYPOLE IN THE STRAND. By Reginald Pound 
(Benn, I2s. 6d.) 


MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT IN LONDON. By Sacheverell Sitwell 
(Macmillan, 12s. 6d.) 


BDABAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


sentences in it is: ““I went out a great 
deal, meeting almost all my fellow- 
writers, and I was often at 10, Down- 
ing Street, the house of the Prime 
Minister.’’ The sentence gives you the 
tone of the book. It is the record of 
a woman who “went out,’’ who met 
everybody, and who had the entrée to 
Downing Street at a moment when 
that street was more than usually in 
the eye of the world. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH LADY 
OXFORD 


Before this time, Mrs. Belloc 
Lowndes had known Margot Asquith 
for 25 years : she knew her, one may 
say, more intimately than almost any- 
one; and of all the portraits here 
sketched the portrait of this talented, 
impetuous, dangerously outspoken 
woman is the most detailed. Here is 
one interesting sidelight: ‘Margot 
gave up going to Worth after she had 
met in his salons a well-known English 
statesman of that day helping a 
notorious French cocotte to choose 
a gown. This not only embarrassed 
Margot but also deeply shocked her, 
for in a sense she was one of those 
women who ‘keep innocency.’ She 
was certainly strangely ignorant of 
certain sides of human nature.’”’ She 
lost friends because of what she said 
of them in her memoirs, and few would 
be surprised at that. Yet she was sur- 
prised herself. She spoke of the matter 
“with pain.”” She was not an amenable 
political wife who did as she was told. 
“T could not help being amused when 
Mr. Asquith tried to persuade Margot 
to go to a meeting in the Guildhall, 
which had been called together with 
a view to making the British people 
save their money. She said sharply 
that thrift was a hateful quality, and 
that she had never known any thrifty 
person who was worth knowing, that 


leg !’”’ Haldane was not always as 
far-sighted as one imagines him to 
have been. For example when 
rumours were going about that Lloyd 
George would succeed Asquith “he 
scouted them utterly and said that if 
Lloyd George came in he would not 
stay three weeks.” 

There is something about the 
Kaiser’s mother, the Empress Freder- 
ick, who was Queen Victoria’s daugh- 
ter; and the most delicious of these 
stories—it would have made a beauti- 
ful one-act in Housman’s series 
Victoria Regina—is all in one sentence, 
“To the annoyance of Queen Victoria, 
she insisted, during one of her visits 
to England, on being taken to see 
George Eliot.””, Emily Lady Ampthill, 
whose husband was for many years 
British Ambassador in Berlin, was of 
the opinion that the Empress had 
morganatically married Count Secken- 
dorff, who became her page when she 
married the Crown Prince, and who 
was devoted to her throughout his life. 


ALBERT’S FONDNESS FOR 
HORSEPLAY 


There are some stories, too, about 
Albert, Victoria’s husband. He is said 
to have disregarded the tradition of 
courtesy towards women. ‘Queen 
Victoria’s Maids of Honour felt that 
the Prince regarded them as if they 
were his domestic servants. When 
I was a girl an old lady told me that 
she remembered her surprise when the 
Prince Consort had told her to put 
some coals on the fire.’”’ It took some 
time, too, to break the Prince Consort 
of a fondness for horseplay. He 
rejoiced in the schoolboy trick of 
balancing a bucket of water on a door, 
so that whoever entered was drenched. 

It is Mrs. Belloc Lowndes’s 
opinion that in the summer of 1914 
“not one of the members of the 
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Liberal Party I was then meeting in 
London, not even Mr. Asquith, had 
a suspicion of Germany’s plans. Their 
minds were wholly absorbed with the 
troubles in Ireland and a possible 
rebellion in Ulster.” 

There are one or two odd contra- 
dictions in the narrative. On page 28 
we read of the Kaiser: ‘““I met now 
and again certain people who had 
known William the Second really well. 
_,. They almost all liked him and 
thought him extremely clever.’”’ On 
the next page is this : ‘‘In my view it 
must be admitted that William the 
Second was a remarkable man. This 
was shown by the varying opinions of 
people who had known him well. What 
impressed me was that with one excep- 
tion they neither liked nor respected 
him.” Again, describing her first 
experience of an air-raid, she says on 
page 51 : “T felt faint with fear,” and 
on page 53: ‘At the time I was not 
unduly excited or frightened.’’ But 
it’s a rich first-hand book on the 
whole. 


AN EDITOR’S DIARY 


Mr. Reginald Pound, who edited 
the Strand Magazine from 1942 to 
1946, kept a diary, and now 
publishes it under the title A 
Maypole in the Strand (Benn, 12s. 6d.). 
It is a book full of good stories 
—‘The bank has returned my 
cheque.” ‘““Oh, how kind of them ! 
Now we’ll be able to pay the gas-bill.”’ 
—full of lament about the inability of 
contemporary writers to write the sort 
of stories the Strand wants, full of 
praise for those who wrote for the 
magazine in its hey-day. He puts 
down the proud list : “‘ Rider Haggard, 
Conan Doyle, John Buchan, W. J. 
Lock, Anthony Hope, William Le 
Queux, and others like them.” He is 
frank about what made them so popu- 
larly readable. ‘‘They wrote what 
were really boys’ stories.”’ It is inter- 
esting to find one’s opinion confirmed 
by an expert. 

Nothing in the history of the 
Strand is at all comparable with the 
publication there of the Sherlock 
Holmes short stories, and I was sur- 
prised to find Mr. Pound giving a ver- 
sion of their origin different from that 
which is usually accepted. He writes : 
“One or two of the Sherlock Holmes 
stories had been sold to other maga- 
zines before the appearance of the 
Strand without attracting special 
notice. Greenhough Smith’s enthusi- 
asm for them’’—Smith was the editor 
of the Strand—‘prompted George 
Newnes to buy the rights in those 
stories and to give them the far wider 
circulation of the Strand. As a result, 
Conan Doyle was then engaged to 
write exclusively for this magazine.” 


THE SHERLOCK HOLMES 
STORIES 

This suggests that Smith’s perspi- 
cacity caused him to acquire stories 
which had already appeared else- 
where. This, I believe, is not so. The 
first short story in which Sherlock 
Holmes appeared was A Scandal in 
Bohemia, and that, like all the others, 
appeared in the Strand. Before this, 
there had been no short stories. 
Holmes first appeared in a long tale 
called A Study in Scarlet, which was 
published by Ward Lock as a Christ- 
mas annual in 1887. Three years later 
he appeared in another long story 
called The Sign of Four, published by 
Blackett. The memorable year which 
saw Holmes and Watson launched in 
the form in which they became two 
of the best-known characters in Eng- 
lish fiction was 1891. Doyle had set 
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up as an eye-specialist in Devonshire 
Place, and while waiting for the 
patients who never came he had the 
idea of writing the famous series. His 
diary for April 3 in that year has the 
memorable entry: ‘‘Sent A Scandal 
in Bohemia to A. P. Watt.’’ Watt 
was a literary agent. He sent the story 
to Greenhough Smith, and to Smith’s 
credit it must be recorded that he 
knew at once the value of what had 
fallen into his hand. But, whether he 
had read the two long stories or not, 
there is no evidence—unless Mr. 
Pound has found some—that he ever 
had anything to do with them. His 
acceptance of A Scandal in Bohemia, 
I think, was his first official contact 
with Doyle’s work. 

Mr. Pound has given us a discur- 
sive and readable book. He has been 
digging into the Stvand’s account 
books. W. W. Jacobs’s first story 
landed him £49 12s. an instalment. 
Only a year later he was getting £400 
an instalment for A Master of Craft. 
I was enchanted by Chesterton’s 
remark that Arnold Bennett ‘looked 
like a man who came up for the Cup 
Tie and never went back’’; and by 
the story of a student of anthropology, 
biology, astronomy and _ medicine, 
a friend of bishops, who is also ‘‘ No. 1” 
seaside comic postcard artist. ‘‘He 
says that in a normal season 10,000,000 
are sold in Blackpool alone.”’ 


LONDON IN THE ’60s 

Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s Morning, 
Noon and Night in London (Macmillan, 
12s. 6d.) goes to two sources for its 
material. One is Alfred Concanen, 
whose drawings were lithographed and 
used as covers of popular songs. “‘ His 
golden period is in or about 1862 or 
1863.’’ Writing of one of the drawings, 
Mr. Sitwell says: ‘‘This obscure 
draughtsman, who is unknown to the 
dictionaries of painters, who is not 
even mentioned in the histories of art, 
and whose only audience is among the 
lovers of old music halls, here achieves 
one of the works of art of the 
decade.” 

The other source is a book by an 
anonymous French artist called Sou- 
venirs d’ Angleterre: Personnages. All 
that is known of the artist is that he 
was a French tutor in an English 
family, and the majority of the 
drawings are concerned with the year 
1868. They are mostly of street- 
walkers. 

Though Mr. Sitwell has a good 
deal to say about these two artists, 
what primarily interests him is the 
world their work embodies : in the one 
case, the rather raffish world of the 
music hall; in the other, the world 
where walk ‘‘the emigrants from Paris 
or from Brussels . . . dyed and painted 
as Levantines, calling to mind the 
priestesses of Carthage or of Tyre and 
Sidon.” It is a readable bit both of 
research and reconstruction, and the 
pictures by the two artists, here repro- 
duced, are certainly full of flavour and 
evocation. 


re 


100 HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


ORE than 100 National Trust 
buildings are described in 
National Trust Guide : Buildings (Bats- 
ford, 7s. 6d.), by James Lees-Milne. 
Not only are the history and past 
owners of each property recorded, but 
the features of architecture, furnishing 
and decoration worthy of the visitor’s 
attention are pointed out. The book 
is more than a guide to be taken in the 
visitor’s pocket; it is a record full of 
interest to the lover of the beautiful 
and majestic past which is being pre- 
served by the Trust. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


THREE DAY ADVENTURE by Elinore M. Havers. Illustrated 
by Stanley Lloyd. One summer holiday on Exmoor, Kit Brownrigg 
made a bet with his brother and sister that he could hide from them 
for three whole days. Serious matters became involved in the bet and 
real dangers threatened both hunters and hunted. Boys and girls will 
enjoy this thrilling outdoor story. 10s. 6d. net 


WEARY, BLEARY AND FORTYWINKS Pritten and dlus- 
trated in colour by Nina Brownlow. An exquisitely produced book 
about Leprechauns who had a large crock of gold which was hidden 
at the end of the rainbow. Among these very clever little men were 
three lazy ones called Weary, Bleary and Fortywinks. This is the story 
of how these three came to be the most useful Leprechauns that ever 
lived. 10s. 6d. net 


SELWYN THE SEA LION  WPritten and illustrated in colour by 
Myrtle Jerrett. Selwyn was a circus sea lion, who tried hard to do 
his tricks though all the while his head was full of his Grandmother’s 
stories of the sunny seas where his wild cousins played. How he made 
a mess of things, most happily for himself, is the story of this funny, 
charming book. 8s. 6d. net 
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ESTABLISHED FAVOURITES Ny 
THE YOUNG RIDER’S PICTURE BOOK ‘Golden Gorse.’ 15s. net : 
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FRIENDS IN FUR AND FEATHER Frances Pitt. 12s. 6d. net 


OLDER MOUSIE ‘Golden Gorse.’ Pencil sketches by 
Lionel Edwards. 8s. 6d. net 


YOUNG HORSE-BREAKERS ‘Golden Gorse.’ 8s. 6d. net 
CHILDREN OF WILLOW FARM Enid Blyton. 8s. 6d. net 
THE GREAT CARLOS M. E. Buckingham. 8s. 6d. net 


ON’Y TONY Brenda E. Spender. 8s. 6d. net 

THE PEOPLE OF THE VALLEY J. Ivestor Lloyd. 8s. 6d. net 

BIG AND LITTLE Anima Photographs by Yila. 8s. 6d. net 

ORLANDO: THE MARMALADE CAT Books. Written and ilhus- 
trated with coloured lithographs by Kathleen Hale. 


NO. 1. A CAMPING HOLIDAY 
No. 3. HIS SILVER WEDDING 


NO. 2. ORLANDO BUYS A FARM 
Each volume 8s. 6d. net 


COUNTRY LIFE LIMITED 
2-10 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, ‘W.C.2 
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ELECTRIC DRYSHAVER 


.. dryshaving perfected 


. . . because the ‘‘Rabaldo’’ new ‘shaving principle 
permits the actual cutting blade to touch the skin, and 
being held at the normal “safety razor ’’ angle there is 
no new technique to learn. A really close, 
speedy and comfortable shave is obtained 
from the start. Makes an ideal gift. 
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In handsome Leather Case 
£8 5s. 6d. (inc. P.T.) or _in 
Box £6 17s. 6d. (inc. P.T.) 


eS 


Obtainable from all high-class Hairdressers, Chemists, 
Electrical Dealers, Stores, etc. In case of difficulty write 
direct to makers. 


Manufactured by: 
JOHN A. FRANSEN LTD., Northwood Hills, Middx. 
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THE ONLY CROSSWORD 
CARD GAME | 
Gives endless hours of interest, excitement, 
thrills and amusement—is a regular evening feature in 
tens of thousands of homes. GET A PACK OF 


"KAN-U-GO" CARDS AND START ENJOYING THE 
FINEST GAME EVER INVENTED. 


FROM ALL 
ener STATIONERS, STORES, 
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BOOKSELLERS & 66 
RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS 
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1F ANY DIFFICULTY 
IN OBTAINING, WRITE 
TO THE ADDRESS BELOW 
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NUFFIELD | 
PRODUCT | 


6-way Power :— 

Draw-bar; Power take-off; Belt 
/ Pulley ; Hydraulic Lift ; 2 Jacking 
Cylinders. 5 forward speeds giving 
range of | to 17 m.p.h. 


Works every type of equipment— 
mounted or trailing. 
Easy, on-the-farm 
from 4 to 3-wheel. 
Quick start on petrol—economic 
running on vaporising oil. 


conversion 


MOTOR S Ein i tT & 
BIRMINGHAM, 


WO 4>8: © 4 EY 
(AGRICULTURAL DIVISION) 
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‘“‘Good herds are built on facts— 
mine are all here” 


Everything I want to know about my herd 
is here, in my handy, pocket-size BENTIMA 
HANDBOOK AND DIARY. Daily milk 

records, feeding charts, health tests, ready / 






reckoners, all the breeding information I 
need—always on the spot. Anda full size 
diary too. As for my herdsman—he’d rather 
do without me than his “ Bentima Handbook!” 


Copies of the 1949 Edition, planned by Victor Berger, director 

of the Bentima herd of pedigree Guernseys, are available} 

now from all Veterinary Branches of Boots or direct from the 

Bentima Company Ltd., 18, Bury Street, London, E.C.3. 
Price 6/- including Purchase tax. Postage 6d. extra. 








“Can't insects fly over those sticky bands round your fruit trees?”’ 
“Not the female winter moths which haven't wings large enough to fly. 
They have to crawl up the trunk to lay their eggs and these bands 
catch them. Their eggs, by the way, hatch into caterpillars which would 
do enormous damage to trees next spring. This is a very simple 
method of control.’’ 
“Not so simple—and horribly messy. 1! know, I've tried it.’’ 
“It’s very simple and clean with Boltac bands, most of the work has been done for you. All you have to 
do is tie the bands round the trees now and leave them there. The result is freedom from caterpillar 
attacks in the spring and, of course, more fruit to pick.”’ 
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Smali Carton (2- 3 trees) 
Medium ,, ( 6 8 trees) 
Large » (15-20 trees) 
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FARMING NOTES 





POTATO COSTS 


OW much does it cost to grow 
H an acre of potatoes? I see 

that a report issued by the 
Edinburgh and East of Scotland Col- 
lege reckons the range in costs from as 
low as £29 an acre up to £70 an acre. 
The average cost of producing an acre 
of potatoes over the three years 1945-47 
was £50 Ils. 6d. These costs were 
gathered from Angus, East Perth, and 
Fife, which are potato-growing coun- 
ties where farmers do this crop well. 
The average yield quoted was 8 tons 
4 cwt. per acre, giving a net cost of 
£6 3s. 4d. a ton of dressed potatoes. 
I am particularly interested in the 
manuring that was given. On 25 of 
the 44 crops, farm-yard manure was 
applied, the average dressing being 
13384 tons per acre. Forty-one of the 
crops received a balanced fertiliser at 
the average rate of 9.7 cwt. to the acre. 
This is a generous dressing judged by 
English standards. In the Fens and 
other districts where farmers specialise 
in potato-growing, dressings ranging up 
to 15 cwt. of compound fertiliser are 
commonly given, but elsewhere 
farmers who do not grow potatoes of 
their own free will, but because they 
feel they must, give their crops no 
more than 5 or 6 cwt. Nor do they 
give the thorough cultivations which 
also contributed to the Scottish 
farmers’ average yield of 8 tons 4 cwt. 


Linseed Yields 


RETURN has now come in from 

the mill which shows that my 
22 acres of linseed gave a gross return 
of £28totheacre. The yield of linseed 
after preliminary cleaning was 10 cwt. 
to the acre. Harvesting was done 
cheaply with a combine, and I am 
satisfied that this crop left a profit as 
good as I got from the barley in an 
adjoining field which was_ badly 
knocked about by the rain and high 
winds. At Question Time in the 
House of Commons, Mr. George 
Brown, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Agriculture, said 
that there is no doubt that linseed is 
not an easy crop to harvest. This 
year’s experience varied widely, but 
the season was exceptional, favouring 
strong weed growth, and harvesting 
was difficult and prolonged. Mr. 
Brown thought that it was too soon to 
say that the present price of £55 a ton 
would not be sufficiently encouraging 
to growers in less unfavourable circum- 
stances. But, as the Government want 
half a million acres of linseed, they will 
certainly be wise to take Sir Thomas 
Dugdale’s advice and bring this matter 
up at the next February price review. 


Bonus Feeding-stuffs 

XTRA issues of feeding-stuffs are 

to be made in January to farmers 
who supply pigs and eggs through the 
official channels for general consump- 
tion. Allowances are to be made at 
the rate of 1 cwt. of feeding-stuffs for 
every 160 lb. of pigmeat or 80 dozen 
eggs delivered during the last quarter 
of this year, and these bonus issues 
will be repeated at intervals of four 
months. Producers will have to 
apply for the bonus ration and sup- 
port their applications by showing 
vouchers for deliveries of eggs and pig- 
meat. These extra feeding-stuffs 
mean an increase of 10 per cent. in the 
rations drawn by commercial pro- 
ducers. Asked when he would be able 
to remove “any remaining restraints 
on the production of eggs and pig- 
meat,’’ Mr Brown said that the 
Government would be able to make 
further issues of feeding-stuffs ‘‘ when 
we get them.” 


Farm-workers’ Houses 
N Berkshire the National Union of 
Agricultural Workers is taking a 
lively interest in the provision of more 
new houses for farm-workers. This is 


a much more useful line than agitation 
about the so-called ‘“‘tied”’ cottage 
Returns obtained from the local coyn- 


cils in this county show that in the 
past two years 1,263 houses have been 
built and only 64 have been occupieq 
by farm-workers. The N.U.A.W. 


suggests, rightly enough, that this 
break-down of agricultural priority ip 
housing allocation is mainly due to the 
high rents, 22s. 6d. a week and up- 
wards, charged for council houses 
which farm-workers, especially with 
families, are quite unable to pay. The 
N.U.A.W. points out further that 
there are 7,000 farm-workers in Berk. 
shire and probably half of the families 
live in tied cottages. I wonder how 
many are really worried by this fact 
Many, no doubt, are worried because 
the Government have delayed so long 
in bringing forward measures that will 
assist and, indeed, require the recon- 
ditioning of existing farm-workers’ 
houses. Few farm-workers want to 
pay a weekly rent of over a pound for 
the privilege of living in a council 
house. 


Herefords in Scotland 


COTTISH farmers know a good 
beef beast when they see one, and 

it is indeed a tribute to the qualities 
of the Hereford that several Scottish 
farmers should have journeyed to the 
West of England to buy some of the 
best animals at the recent breed sales 
The Hereford has special virtues for 
crossing, and no doubt those who are 
developing pedigree herds in Scotland 
have in mind the market for crossing 
bulls as well as the possibilities of the 
pedigree trade. Hereford breeders in 
their own county must welcome this 
development, as they are finding that 
the Hereford market across the 
Atlantic is now largely supplied from 
well-established herds in the United 
States. It may well be that the Scot- 
tish interest in the breed is encouraged 
by the belief that the production of 
baby beef, for which the Aberdeen 
Angus breed is superbly suited, must 
remain at a discount for some years 
yet, while high quality feeding-stuffs 
are so difficult to obtain. The 
Hereford can also be used for baby 
beef production, but the white-faced 
breed shows best at heavier weights 


Domestic Poultry 

GREAT ARMY of poultry and 

rabbit enthusiasts has appeared 
in the towns during the past eight 
years. I call them enthusiasts not 
because all those who keep poultry at 
the end of the garden enjoy collecting 
scraps and making a savoury mess of 
pottage for their birds, but because 
they are keen to get fresh eggs. The 
devoted care given to a few hens can 
produce the most satisfactory results, 
but performance can also be exasperat- 
ingly disappointing. Mr. Henry Eisen 
knows all the useful tips that can be 
passed on and the pitfalls to avoid 
In his book, Poultry and Rabbit 
Keeping (Littlebury, 9s. 6d.) he 
answers a great variety of questions 
out of his experience as organiser 0! 
the Domestic Poultry Keepers’ Coun- 
cil in the London area. Here is one: 
Q.: “One of my pullets has lost the 
use of her legs, and screws her toes up 
She will not eat, although I have tried 
her with chopped greens and a bit of 
tasty mash which always has cod- 
liver oil in it. Can you tell me what to 
do to improve matters?” A.: “The 
best treatment I can suggest is to give 
the pullet, at night, one compound 
rhubarb pill, and next morning to 
administer 5 drops of ‘steel drops’ in 
a teaspoonful of milk, sweetened, 
given by means of a small syringe 
Try her with bread and milk, and if 
she will take it, include the iron tonic. 
A week of such treatment should set 
her right.’’ I should hope so. 

CINCINNATUS. 
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THE SALE OF LAND 


NDER the Town and Country 
Planning Act, the State expects 
the seller of land to part with 

it at its value for the use to which it 
was being put at the time of the sale, 
and proposes to compensate him for 
joss of development by means of a 
payment from a sum of £300,000,000 
set aside for that purpose. The expec- 
tation is not being realised. Most 
owners doubt whether £300,000,000 
will be sufficient to meet all claims in 
fulland are unwilling to part with their 
property on these terms. Instead, 
they have preferred to sell their land 
at pric es above existing use value, and 
to assign to the purchaser the right 
to receive payment from _the 
£300,000,000 fund. Such transactions 
may offend against the spirit of the 
\ct, but they are not illegal—indeed, 
the Act expressly provides the right to 
assign such payments to the pur- 
chaser. 


COMPULSORY PURCHASE 


HE Central Land Board’s threat 

to use their powers of compulsory 
purchase in cases where land is offered 
for sale, or is sold, in a manner con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act is not 
likely to be effective. The Lord Chan- 
cellor certainly had no illusions about 
the enforcing of any such conditions 
of sale when during the passage of the 
Bill through the House of Lords, he 
said: “If in fact the landowner were 
to be limited strictly to the existing 
use value, it might be that £300,000,000 
would be too little, but, as I pointed 
out to-day, however ingeniously you 
work your scheme you cannot, I think, 
bring about that result. If the existing 
use value is £50 (an acre) and a man 
wants to buy a bit of the farm at 
£50 an acre for a house and a farmer 
asks £75 or £100, is it not probable 
that the man who wants to buy the 
land to build the house will pay the 
£100 and not the £50?’’ 


LOSS OF DEVELOPMENT 
FEARED 


[IR MALCOLM TRUSTRAM EVE, 
the chairman of the Central Land 
Board, has given another reason for 
the Board’s threat to exercise its 
powers of compulsory purchase. He 
says that he is afraid that ‘‘the 
inflated prices being paid .. . will mean 
that developers will refuse to buy the 
land at such a price and approved and 
urgent development will not be carried 
out.”’ Professional advisers, however, 
say that such fears are groundless. 
Even if these fears were justified, 
the Board’s threat compulsorily to 
acquire land where the transactions 
are not conducted on lines advocated 
by the Board might well have the 


opposite effect to that which was 
intended. Such a_ policy might 


increase the number of willing buyers, 
but it would correspondingly decrease 
the number of willing sellers. Indeed, 
there would no longer be any incen- 
tive to sell. This, in turn, would mean 
that transactions would be at a stand- 
still and that development would 
suffer—the very thing the Board wish 
to avoid. The Board would then be 
left with no alternative but to under- 
take compulsory acquisition on an 
unprecedented scale—a task for which 
they were never intended and for 
which they are in no way equipped 
and one which would require the set- 
ting up of a gigantic organisation 
involving an immense expenditure of 
public money. 


RE-SALE OF DUTTON MANOR 
ESTATE 
HE re-sale of the Dutton Manor 
Estate, Longridge, near Preston, 
Lancashire, resulted in 960 acres 
being sold for £60,000. Of the 30 
lots originally scheduled for auction, 
16 changed hands in the sale room, 
and 12 others were disposed of 


in advance. Dutton Manor House 
with 47 acres, and White Cross Inn 
with its farm of 49 acres were unsold, 
and are for sale by private treaty. 
Messrs. Hampton and Sons, with 
Sandland and Co., handled the sale on 
behalf of Lady A. F. P. Worsley- 
Taylor, who purchased the estate a 
short time ago with the object of 
acquiring that part of the property 
which adjoined her own estate. 


FARMER BUYS GOLF 
COURSE 


HE auction, at Wincanton, of the 
Yarlington estate, included the 
sale of the East Somerset Golf Course, 


which was purchased by Mr. F. 
Masters, a local farmer. In all, 173 
acres changed hands for £14,875. 


Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
who, with Messrs. Senior and Godwin, 
were responsible for the sale, have also 
disposed of the Somerford Booths Hall 
estate of 177 acres, near Congleton, 
Cheshire, on this occasion acting with 
Messrs. Turner and Son, of Maccles- 
field. 


WHERE FOX ONCE LIVED 
T. ANNE’S HILL, Chertsey, 

Surrey, was once the home of 
Charles James Fox, the celebrated 
Whig statesman, and part of the house 
remains as an annexe to the existing 
building. In 1797 Fox withdrew 
temporarily from Parliament, and it 
was at St. Anne’s Hill, in company with 
the faithful Mrs. Armistead (by that 
time his wife) that he spent what were 
perhaps the happiest years of his life. 
It is recorded that he spent his time 
“in gardening, in the enjoyment of the 
country, and in correspondence on 
literary subjects with his nephew, the 
third Lord Holland, and with Gilbert 
Wakefield, the editor of Euripides.”’ 

It is interesting to speculate what 
Fox’s reaction to the present St. 
Anne’s Hill House would have been. 
It is an outstanding example of 
“functional’’ design in reinforced 
concrete, circular in plan, and with a 
wide expanse of glass. The property 
has been bought by Messrs. Curtis and 
Henson, for a client, from Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, acting for 
the vendor. 


PROSPECTING IN 
DERBYSHIRE 


HAT successful prospecting for 
minerals in England is not a thing 
of the past was proved the other day 
when a Derbyshire quarryman’s claim 
to a valuable lead vein was upheld. 
The quarryman told the Grand Jury 


of the Great Barmote Court, the 
ancient authority governing lead 


mining, that he had discovered the 
vein on the face of a local limestone 
quarry and submitted that as he had 
worked it in his spare time for more 
than six months it was legally his 
property under the old lead-mining 
laws and customs. The quarryman, 
with his brother and friends, have 
already extracted more than £1,000 
worth of ore and as yet the vein has 
been only scratched. 
PROCURATOR. 
THE TOWN & COUNTRY 
PLANNING ACT 

y hee E provisions of the Lown & Country 

Planning Act, in so far as they affect 
property-owners, are so complicated and 
far-reaching that we have made arrange- 
ments to answer readers’ questions on the 
subject. Enquiries should be addressed: 
**Planning,”’ Country Lire, 2-10 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 
No fee will be charged for this service, but 
readers are asked to encivse a stamped 
addressed envelope for a reply. Questions 
and answers of general interest may be 
published, but the names and addresses of 
enquirers will not be given. 
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WOLSELEY FENCERS—BEST FOR ROTATIONAL GRAZING, the 


system which will increase the milk output per acre from 25% to 100% 
and pay for itself in a week. 


The maximum feeding value is obtained when pastures 
are fenced off and stock are grazed rotationally, a 
fresh strip every day or, better still, twice a day. 
However, the rotational grazing system cannot be 
satisfactory without Electric Fencing, and then, of 
course, it must be a Wolseley Electric Fencer. Mr. 
T. Nellist Wilks, Whartons Park, Bewdley, is an en- 
thusiast for this system, and there are many thousands 
of other satisfied users of the Wolseley—the Electric 
Fencer with the 5 years’ guarantee. 


Prices: £7140 Outdoor Model 
£6 100 Indoor Model 


(Battery and Insulators extra) 





tt IT MUST BE A 


 WOLSELEY 


ELECTRIC FENCER 


WOLSELEY SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE CO. LTD., WITTON BIRMINGHAM, 6 





F.W.2. 
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increased 
production 





Wire partitions for factory 


bays; iron fences and oe 


gates of all types and 
sizes; protective screens for machinery. Boulton & Paul 
work is all over the factory inside and out. And in the very 
fabric of the factory itself, for Steel Construction is one 
of our busiest divisions. Speedier production is what the 
nation needs. It’s our business to help achieve it. What 
can we do for you? 


STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 


that’s our business 


WIRE NETTING 


FENCING AND 
IRONW ORK 


BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED 
| NORWICH - LONDON - BIRMINGHAM 


DOMESTIC 
REFRIGERATORS 





CRCAH 
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Press 


AND ITS 
ACCESSORIES 





Christian Dior’s fresh flower perfume 
in an elegant grey satin box, from 
Marshall and Snelgrove 


Photographs Country LiFe Studio 


[once Empire and Regency styles are definitely making Black mess exépe dimmer dress 


headway, especially among the afternoon and evening with a plain top and the limp 
dresses for both formal and informal parties. Many narrow panels of folds on the 
of the ballet-length dresses in the shops now, and also the skirt caught over the hips by 
models being shown in the advance collections for next oblongs of sequin baguette beads. 
season, have a higher waistline and a softer-looking skirt A beaded collar. Rosalinde 


with less width at the hemline. It is more a case of moulding Gilbert from Jay’s 


and fitting the midriff and the hips to give the effect of a 
higher waistline than of an actual raising of the line of 
demarcation itself. Dresses in dark silks, taffeta, grosgrain, 
and moiré, also some delightful lilac and cyclamen taffetas 
printed with tiny white flowers, are made with these fitted 
bodices and waists with a white embroidered muslin or 
chiffon top and tiny sleeves. A brief bolero in the silk goes 
over the white blouse. Skirts are gored and the gores con- 
tinue up to the bustline, closely fitted and boned above the 
waist in the manner of the Bianca Mosca dress in brown 
velvet that I showed a few weeks ago. The flamboyant 
width of skirt, even in the stiff silks, has almost disappeared 
and a more moderate fullness has taken its place. The length 
of these dresses varies from about 9 to 12 inches from the 
ground and the brief boleros are often cut with very full 
flaring backs. When the entire dress is in a dark silk, the 
neckline is slashed to a low V or wedge-shape and a lace or 
muslin collar added that lies flat, called by some of the 
designers, Danton or Robespierre. 

Another feature is the backward movement which was 
inaugurated by Christian Dior in Paris last autumn. Dresses in dark- suits with a floating panel of pleats on the otherwise straight plain skirt 
coloured taffeta button down the back and high rolled revers are put at have great chic. The jackets are plain and with short basques; when / 
the back of the neck leaving a bare V-shaped piece with the front high longer, they have a slice cut away either side in front or are folded back 
and plain and reaching to the throat. Fronts fit closely to the figure with and caught with a button. Braiding and Victorian bobble embroidery 
gores of pleats inserted at the back below the waist to carry on the fly- appear on many of these suits, which are shown in navy, Quaker grey, 
away movement of the bodice. Elbow sleeves are given flaring cuffs. bronze and black. ; 

Dice-checked black and white taffetas show another Dior way of applying The dinner dress in plain coloured moss crépe or romaine with a limp 
back fullness, the yoke that falls in fluting folds across the shoulders at skirt and the top touched with sparkling embroidery is another favourite 
the back only; this is a line that appears again and again. Tailored silk (Continued on page 1186) 


Day- and _ evening-size 
compacts with lipstick 
and rouge cases to match 
in gilt metal filigree. 


From Daly’s 


(Left) Embossed gold 

metal compact and pocket 

comb to match. (Right) 

A cigarette case and com- 

pact combined. Marshall 
and Snelgrove 
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Presents for 


particular people 


May we send you a copy of our Christmas Catalogue? 


* 


HEAL & SON LTD., 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 


A warm addition to the winter wardrobe. 
Tailored cardigan suit in firm wool jersey with large 
unpressed pleats in skirt. In wine, navy, nigger brown, 
light clerical grey or black, or in pastel shades to order. 

(8 coupons) h ip sizes 40, 42 £17.4.2 
hip sizes 44, 46 £18.18.9 


Model Gowns ... first floor 


Harvey Nichols 
of Knightsbridge 


The Three Musketeers—a trio of men’s toiletries — 25/- inc. P.T 
PARIS - 17 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.!I + NEW YORK Harvey Nichols & Co. Ltd., Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 
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winter fashion. Sometimes the bodice 
has a deep Princess point and fullness 
above; sometimes it is cut like a blouse 
high to the throat, or with a low square 
neckline. These dresses are in the Empire 
mood with their long clinging skirts, 
charming in the grey and bronze shades. 


“HE tulle party frocks with full skirts 
and tight bodices look fresh and gay. 
The midriff is often defined by a deep 
pointed waistband of pale tinted satin 
that is moulded to the figure or by a 
fitted taffeta bodice that continues over 
the hips. The fichu neckline in tulle that 
frames the shoulders and makes tiny 
sleeves is the popular choice of the winter. 
rhe tulle skirts are mounted on rustling 
taffeta petticoats, reach the ankles and 
are often cut with pointed apron over- 
skirts or ruches circling them at intervals. 
Susan Small shows an entire dress in 
tulle over a skirt in black taffeta. Both 
skirts are ankle-length, full and gathered 
to a tiny waist which is spanned by a 
narrow black suéde belt. The tulle top 
is exactly like a shirt with short sleeves, 
the whole pin-tucked horizontally, and 
it is made up over flesh pink taffeta with 
an artist’s bow of black at the throat. 
The tulle dress is complete in itself and 
can be removed so that the taffeta skirt 
is left to wear with other blouses or 
sweaters, 

Dresses in pale-coloured taffeta, 
usually pale pink, veiled in fragile lace, 
are a charming style for a young girl and 
are being shown in the collections. The stiff skirts are gored, the 
dresses completely plain with a low square neck, chemise sleeves and black 
velvet ribbon edging neck, sleeves and hem. Black taffeta dresses made 
in a similar style may have a shawl neckline with a low décolletage and 
Victorian bobble embroidery applied horizontally in three bands on the 
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Dance frock in grey and sea-green nylon net deepening to 
bronze brown on the hem of the immense ruched skirt. 
Acquer 


1948 


Puritan collars are shown for cock‘! ails and 
to carry on for festivities in the simmer: 
fashionable shades are Quaker rey, 
blue that is brighter than navy, anq 
mushroom. They make charmin, outfits 
for weddings, theatres and informa’ dances. 

For ball dresses, a real Empire line jg 
being shown in heavy chiffon, satin, velvet 
or clinging crépe with a soft folded bodice 
ending just below the bust, a front that 


moulds the figure and a fan of godets jn 
the back falling into a short fishtail train, 
Worth showed one of the loveliest of these 
dresses in black romaine, with tiny sleeves 
in the manner of the paintings of Mme. 
Récamier. Rahvis make the tops in a 
bright colour and embroider them with 
bead flowers or tassels. They fold them 
softly across and make small folded sleeves, 
then add a very brief bolero with a 
flaring back in the same bright colour, 
also embroidered. This intensifies the 
length of the clinging dark skirt below 
most effectively. 

In the collections for early spring 
outdoor clothes, grey is the colour most in 
the limelight—grey suits, grey coatfrocks, 
grey jersey frocks; silver grey, mole grey, 
clerical grey, dove grey, Quaker grey, 
flannel grey and combinations of one or 
two greys. Smooth grey Saxony tweeds 
woven with a starfish check or stripes 
graded in size and tone make a whole 
range of Matita suits. Loom-woven 
jerseys are striped or plain and a new 
weave is the jersey in a shell pattern made 
into a black and silver grey dress with 
back fullness. Skirts are slightly shorter, jackets trim and neat. A suit in 
plaid jersey with a sunray-pleated skirt and a plain double-breasted 
jacket is excellent. The pattern is worked as diamonds on the skirt; the 
jacket is darted to fit the trim waist and just covers the hips. It is 
charming carried out in tones of grey and mushroom, or in moss green 
line-checked in mushroom and dark green. Matita suits were shown with 





skirt. Shot silks are going to be very smart, especially for dresses with 
draped hips and a bustle bow at the back. Corded silk suits with white 


close feathered berets and caps. 


P. JoycE REYNOLDs, 





CROSSWORD No. 982 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 

(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘‘Crossword No. 982, Country LiFE, 

2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the 
first post on the morning of Thursday, December 9, 1948. 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 











I love 


MARIE BRIZAROD 


APRY 


the ligueur 
of the 
Apricot 








(Mr., Mrs., etc. 
Address 


SOLUTION TO No. 981. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which appeared 
in the issue of November 26, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Empress of India; 8, Stream; 9, Larders; 12, Hair: 

13, Convulsion; 15, Eagle; 16, Long-term; 17, Gin; 18, Pressure ; 20, ( Irgan; 

23, Reassemble; 24, Bede; 26, Oatmeal; 27, Taught; 28, Sheet lightning. 

DOWN.—2, Matting; 3, Reef; 4, Samson; 5, Oblivion; 6, Irreligion: 

7, Absent-minded; 10, Exile; 11, Three persons; 14, Persistent; 16, Lie; 
17, Grimaldi; 19, Exact; 21, Greyhen; 22, Clutch; 25, Burn. 


Twiss ¢ Brownings & Hall wes, 





1, Vintners’ Place, London, E.C.g 





ACROSS 

3. This type when able does not grow any less 
wretched (5) 

8. Flower I am so confused by with a thousand 
opening (6) 

9. There is a clue to the riddle given in game (6) 

0. The cargo should be safe in it (10) 

1. ‘‘ These violent delights have violent —— 

—Shakespeare (4) 

12. Peacham’s gentleman (8) 

Moving about mostly with a French com- 
poser (6) 

16. Those who tried to do so when a bomb fell 
close by might or might not have been 
expressing indignation (5, 3, 3, 4) 

18. Not easily shaken (6) 

20. Presumably only does so on other people’s 
rations (8) 

23. ‘That I for poor auld Scotland’s sake 
“Some usefu’ —— or beuk could make” 

—Burns (4) 

disgruntled 


” 


24. This creature sounds like a 
sailor (10) 

26. Were such Highnesses never ruffled? (6) 

27. They took 10 per cent. (6) 


28. Spinsters’ dances? (5) 


DOWN 
1. American soldier, Austrian archduke 
painter (6) 
2. So behold the game ! (4) 
3. Get me a rug to exchange notwithstanding (6) 
4. What the golfer makes who holes out in one 


Italian 


5. Town with blood in the moat? (8) 
6. Tradition and habit were both factors account- 
ing for this mode of 14 across (10) 
7. It spoils the page (6) 
12. Economic considerations (5) 
13. What Major Barbara looked out of (10) 
15. Plant that its eaters might have said meant 
a lot to them (5) 
17. How Hero said it with a flower? (8) 
19. Was indiscreet (6) 
21. Waited on by irresolute people (6) 
22. Extra food for Tommy (6) 
25. Raw material provided by an invader (4) 





The winner of Crossword No. 980 is 
Miss D. M. Oates, 
52a, High Street, 
Marlborough, 
Wiltshire. 





ee i <7 S OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, : 
rr d, hired oat or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 2/- and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated condition 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Gifts 


B.}1214 French square scarf of very great beauty, 
— novelty over-all design. In various 
colours. 2 coupons. 

Price £3 ! 9 


A 3154 Exquisite scarf from Paris, in soft pink 
with narrow black stripes in centre. Also 


nil/black, old gold/black. £2 16 3 


1 coupon. Price 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


(Linen Specialists) LTD. 


51, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
Telephone: MAY 5473. 


N, 1212. Exclusive 
French tie 
scarf in faille 
satin. Beauti- 
ful shades. 
1 coupon. 


Price £3 5 




















TO THE SMALLER 


SMART WOMAN... 


Susan Small models 


At most good Stores 
for a fortunate few 














Susan Small Ltd. (Wholesale only), 76 Wells Street, W.! 
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HRISTMAS Through the Ages is a beautifully conceived 
exhibition which tells the story of Christmas in a march 
through nearly two thousand years. In tracing the 

origin of every familiar Christmas custom and legend, it 
presents an historically accurate picture of bygone splendour. 
Seldom — the writings of Charles Dickens ap irt — kas the true 
spirit of Christmas been expressed so eloquently and sincerely. It 
is an exhibition which al! who hold Christmus dear ought to see. 


Open daily g a.m. to 5-30 p.m. (Wed’s.Q a.m. to 1 p.m.) and presented in conjunction with 
Heelas Toy Fair. 


Frequent fast trains from London. Tables reserved for lunch. 


OF READING 





Telephone: Reading 4411 


A distinctive departmental store on the upper reaches of the Thames 





THE SHEEN on nature's 

» loveliest surfaces has a 
counterpart in Peggy Sage’s 
lovelier-than-nature nail polishes. 
Brilliantly, flawlessly hard. 














PALE 











CLOVER 
nieeenintin DARK FIRE 
VICTORIAN ROSE L. a 
epinesecnbiais HEARTBREAK y 
REGENCY NQ! 
VINTAGE FINGER-TIP SPECIALIS1 
S A Oo N S 


LONDON: 130 New Bond Street, W.1 (corner of Grosvenor Street) Phone: Mayfair 0396 
NEW YORK: so East 57th Street PARIS : 7 Place Vendome 
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